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Secretary of State’s Conference 
for Library Boards 
of Directors 


MRS. ALBERT W. ERRETT* 


President, Kewanee Library Board 





HE CONFERENCE for Library Boards of Directors, sponsored by the Illinois 
State Library and the Trustees’ Section of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, was held in Springfield on May 26-27. One hundred trustees and librar- 
ians participated in the three sessions, which were held in the Leland Hotel 
Ballroom. In the discussions which followed the presentation of subjects on 
the program, conferees found many answers to problems which are common 
to all library administrators. 

The first subject under discussion was “Library Board and Librarian 
Relationship,” by Hazel C. Wolf, Public Library Board, Peoria; followed by 
“The Library Board Meets,” with roles of different board members taken by 
Mrs. Dwight Ridgeley (Decatur), J. Speed Reid (Springfield), Clyde Walton 
(State Historical Library, Springfield), Rev. James Hester (Springfield), Mrs. 
James Edsall (Champaign), and Frances Bailey (Springfield). 

At the dinner meeting the Secretary of State and State Librarian, Charles 
F. Carpentier, spoke on “The Public Library in the Government Structure.” 
During the evening session the film, “Decision at Laurel Falls,” was 
shown, which stimulated discussion on the topic, “Library Board and Com- 
munity Relationship.” This discussion, led by Colin R. Lucas, Deputy 
Assistant State Librarian, was based on a series of quotations taken from 
The Public Library in the United States by Robert D. Leigh. 

A talk, “Library Tax Rate and Income Problems,” was presented by E. 
. L. Maynard, property tax supervisor, Illinois Department of Revenue, at the 





* Associate editor, Trustees’ Section 
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morning session of May 27. Discussion chairman for this session was « 
Lafayette Reid, Assistant State Librarian. 
At a meeting of the Executive Board of the Trustees’ Section, = 
























followed the conference, it was decided’ to hold such a conference again n 
year. The date was set for May 7-8, 1959, and the place the Leland Hotel in 
Springfield. 

Plans were made for the program for the annual meeting of the Trustee 
Section to be held in Rockford on October 24, 1958, as part of the annul 
Conference of the Illinois Library Association. 
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HIs is indeed a pleasure to come 
here tonight to say a few words 
_ to you. 
Upon coming to this floor I was 
agreeably surprised to meet a friend 
of mine whom many years ago I had 
the pleasure and privilege of making a 
member of the East Moline Library 
| Board when I was mayor of that city 
in 1929. Mrs. Fred Schillings greeted 
me, and I can remember so well my 
experience as the mayor of East Mo- 
line and as chairman of the city coun- 
cil, and the relationship of the library 
board with the city council and with 
the mayor. 

Some of those fine experiences are 
among the first that I had in political 





life and they introduced me to the re- 
lationship existing between libraries 
and community governments. 

I might say that I am indeed proud 
of the public library in East Moline. 
I can remember so well the commo- 


| tion the council caused one time by 


— 


' 
' 





countermanding the library board’s 
action in spending some of its money 
when the council insisted that perhaps 
ithad a better plan for a building pro- 
gram. As a result we were able to 





Talk given at Library Boards of Directors 
Conference, Springfield, May 26, 1958. 





The Public Library in the 


Government Structure 


CHARLES F. CARPENTIER 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 


build a fine, beautiful, although small 
library in the community. I am proud 
to say, Mrs. Schillings, that it was a 
great pleasure for us all when you and 
your board broke ground just the 
other day for a fine addition to that 
library in our home community. 

So you see I am not entirely un- 
aware of or without experience in the 
relationship between the library and 
the community and the government 
of the community, and I would like 
to present to you tonight a few ideas 
about the public library as an impor- 
tant part of the American govern- 
mental structure. 

One of the fundamentals upon 
which our system of government is 
based is that our citizens shall be in- 
formed, so they can make intelligent 
decisions affecting the future course 
of their government. 

It is basic, too, that for them to be 
informed, the information must be 
available. 

It must not all be merely factual 
information. There must also be 
opinion, points of view, and argu- 
ments for and against proposed 
courses of action. 

While it is true that in our lifetime 
an increasingly larger proportion of 
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that information comes to them 
through the spoken word by way of 
radio and television, our citizens still 
receive most of it through the printed 
word—in newspapers, magazines, and 
books. 

The important role of the library in 
preserving information and in making 
it available to the general public was 
recognized many years ago when it 
was realized that the library was not 
just a private educational institution 
for the few, but that it should be an 
information source for all. 

It was recognized that the library 
was a political entity, as well as a 
cultural one; that it was an important 
guardian of American freedoms, and 
that it deserved public support and 
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public administration to make sure its 
wealth of knowledge would be readily 
available to everyone in the area 
which supported it. 

And from that concept of library 
service came the public library as we 
know it today—a thoroughly Ameri- 
can institution, a unit of local govern. 
ment, supported by tax money, | 
administered by the public-spirited [ 
citizens who make up its board of | 
directors, and constituting a vital sup. | 
port in the American governmental | 
structure. 

Under that organizational plan and | 
under the guidance of forward look- 
ing librarians and trustees, the public 
library has grown in stature and 
broadened its outlook. 
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Secretary of State and State Librarian Charles F. Carpentier (center) spoke on the “Public | 
Library in the Government Structure” at the dinner session of the Conference, May 26. | 


Seated at the speaker’s table are (left to right) Robert B. Browne, Dean of the Extension | 
Services of the University of Illinois; Franklin J. Kramer, President, Library Board, Elgin, 
and Conference Chairman; Secretary Carpentier; de Lafayette Reid, Assistant State Li- 
brarian; and P. L. Windsor, Director Emeritus of the University of Illinois Library and 


Library School. 
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re its It has moved farther Lad farther library service by existing libraries to 
-adily away from the notion thafa library is include the rural areas around them. 
era | * cloistered depository of ‘information, The Illinois State Library is the ad- 
a hoarder of knowledge. ministering agency in this program, 
brary It has become, instead, n energetic and we now have five projects under 
2s we dispenser of information,ja sharer of way which we hope will result in the 
a knowledge. permanent establishment of library 
wank It has become a morefactive par- service where none or only inadequate 
oney, ticipant in the life of the|community service was present before. 
irited | it serves and, consequently, it is car- And I would place particular em- 
rd of | rying out in an ever incre4sing degree phasis upon this feature of that 
| sup. its function in our governmental program. 
eatid | system. While the federal and state govern- 














And, as I said before, jts function 
is an important one—pratecting the 
public’s right to know. 

Regrettably, not all of our citizens 
have access to public library service 
at the local level. : 

Because most public libraries are 
organized on a municipal or township 
basis, those persons living in rural 
areas are not eligible to use the serv- 
ice without the payment of an addi- 
tional fee. 

But here again, government has 
recognized the importance of public 
libraries, and has passed laws to make 
it possible to establish library service 
—locally controlled and locally sup- 
ported—in those areas. 
| As long ago as 1945, our Legislature 

passed the District Library Law, un- 
der which a library can be formed 
to serve as many as five counties, in- 
cluding the rural areas. 
| That law also protected any exist- 
| ing libraries by providing that they 
| need not become a part of the district 
| unless they chose to do so. 

At the present time, the federal and 
state governments are co-operating 
under the federal Library Services 
Act to encourage the expansion of 


ments are providing the financial 
support to make it possible, its entire 
object is to strengthen library service 
at the local level. 

The principle involved is one that 
has been used by business for a long 
time—the principle of the free sample. 

The federal and state governments 
are investing in providing the free 
samples. 

Taking one doesn’t obligate any- 
body, but it gives people an oppor- 
tunity to try out the merchandise. 

If they like it, they may buy it. 

If they don’t like it, or feel they 
can’t afford it, they don’t buy it. 

And if they do buy it, it becomes 
theirs, and theirs only—not the fed- 
eral government’s or the state govern- 
ment’s. 

This important feature of local 
control is the basis upon which the 
entire program is built. 

But it illustrates again how aware 
government is of the essential role of 
the public library in our system. 

Needless to say, the manner in 
which any public library occupies its 
place in our governmental structure 
depends upon the librarian and the 
trustees. 
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Yours is the responsibility to adopt 
policies which will make your library 
a strong force in your community. 

The responsibility of the librarian 
is to carry out those policies for the 
benefit of the entire community. 

It is an important responsibility, 
and I think it is most appropriate 
that you are more frequently referred 
to as “trustees” rather than by your 
more formal title of members of the 
board of directors. 
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The citizens of your community 
have placed their trust in you an 
your local government has placed it 
trust in you—their trust that you wil 
carefully guard and administer this 
basic right of us all—the right tp 
know. 

It must be done without prejudice 
without bias, without favor. 

It’s a large assignment, but yo) 
have already done a fine job. 

I know you will continue doing al 
fine job. , [NTH 
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loing 4) 
| JN THE UNITED sTAaTEs the public li- 
| Lbrary serves the intellectual and 
cultural needs of the American people 
, to a degree rivaled only by the public 
school. Like the school, the library 
belongs to the people and its opera- 
tion is customarily in the hands of 
representatives of the people. In most 
states general laws regulate the estab- 
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, Miss Hazel C. Wolf, Secretary, Peoria Pub- 
lic Library Board of Directors, speaks at 

: the luncheon session of the Conference for 

Library Boards of Directors, May 26. Miss 
Wolf’s talk is printed above. 





lishment of libraries within govern- 
mental units. Specific provisions vary 
from state to state. But whatever the 
general law or the specific provisions, 
the usual arrangements call for a local 
board of directors or trustees to act 
for the people whose taxes support the 
library as a public institution. Indeed, 
of American cities with over thirty 
thousand population, about two 
thirds have libraries managed by li- 
brary boards composed of citizens 
who may be appointed by a mayor or 
a city manager or selected by the 
electorate. Whatever the method by 
which such boards are established, 
state laws clearly define and regulate 
their powers and their duties. 


It is, therefore, a fairly easy matter 
for library trustees to understand the 
legal limits within which they must 
operate the people’s libraries. What 
individual trustees—and sometimes 
an entire board or a majority of its 
members—may find difficult to un- 
derstand, however, is the matter of 
the extent or the limitation of the 
board’s responsibility in the manage- 
ment of the library. Even in instances 
where board members may be in full 
understanding and acceptance of the 
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idea that the board must limit itself 
to determining the general policies for 
the library and that the librarian must 
be free to work out the details by 
which the policies are to be imple- 
mented, the question of what consti- 
tutes policy and what constitutes ad- 
ministration can still arise from time 
to time. Both board members and 
librarians, therefore, must recognize 
that the line of demarcation between 
their respective responsibilities may 
sometimes be difficult to determine 
and that from time to time seeming 
“conflicts” of jurisdiction may arise. 
But a wise board and a wise admin- 
istrator will also recognize that the 
solution of such problems can best be 
achieved by prompt and frank discus- 
sion by the board and the librarian 
in mutual respect and co-operation. 
This done, the way is clear for both 
board and administrator. If after their 
deliberations it is clear that common 
ground has not been and can not be 
reached, the will of the board—the 
people’s representatives—must, of 
course, be done. No board should ex- 
pect to retain a librarian who cannot 
or will not operate the library within 
the framework of policies established 
by the board. To retain him on the 
assumption that he can be prodded 
into doing so is ridiculous. So, the 
word to library boards in this situa- 
tion is, “Don’t heckle him—dismiss 
him!” And no librarian should expect 
to retain his position under a board 
whose policies he cannot or will not 
implement to the best of his ability. 
To attempt to do so is neither ethical 
nor practical. And so the word to li- 
brarians in this situation is, “Don’t 
defy them—resign!” For it is abso- 
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lutely essential that board and ad. 
ministrator work together. 

Any comprehensive discussion of 
the subject of library board-librarian 
relationship would of necessity go far 
beyond both the time limits of this 
meeting and the resources of this 
speaker. But the subject is so impor. 
tant and the pitfalls of its errors g0 | 
dangerous to the interests of good li- 
brary service that any devotee of 
libraries, be he trustee or librarian, is 
in duty and in honor bound to make 
the most of any opportunity to pro- 
mote those attitudes and procedures 
which offer the greatest promise for | 
stimulating the growth and support of 
American public libraries. And cer- 
tainly the interests of needed growth 
and support are properly served only 
when library board-librarian relation- 
ship is such that each understands the 
division of responsibilities and duties, 
recognizes frank discussion, mutual 
respect and mutual co-operation as 
the solvents of all seeming conflicts, 
and makes the good of the library a 
mutual goal. 

Let us, then, turn to a brief con- } 
sideration of the responsibilities and | 
duties of library boards, of librarians, 
and of individual library board mem. | 
bers. Let us consider those responsi- | 
bilities and duties which belong solely | 
to the board, those which belong} 
solely to the librarian—some of which | 
are shared by his staff—and_ those | 
which can be accomplished only | 
through the co-operation of the board | 
and the librarian. 

Both primary and recurrent for li- | 
brary boards is the question of what | 
shall be the scope of the community's 
library service. Every other board de- 
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cision hinges upon the answer to this. 
The question is primary because it is 
the first question a board must answer 
before it can establish any library 
service. It is recurrent because the 
community’s needs and _ interests 
change, population shifts, and citi- 
zens’ willingness and ability to sup- 
port the library may vary from time 
to time. And every time the question 
becomes pertinent it is the board’s re- 
sponsibility not only to decide it but 
also to precede the decision with a 
thorough consideration of the current 
status of every factor which custom- 
arily affects the maintenance of the 
best library service possible within 
the limits of the community’s needs 
and available resources. 

Since the answer to the question of 
what is to be the scope of library serv- 
ice in any given community does de- 
pend upon the needs and interests of 
the community as well as upon the 
citizens’ ability and willingness to 
support the library, boards of trustees 
can make intelligent decisions only if 
they have accurate knowledge and 
complete understanding of their com- 
munities. This does not mean that 
each individual trustee must be an 
expert on every aspect of community 
life. But it does mean that the board 
collectively must have both knowl- 
edge and understanding of such things 
as the general span of educational 
level of its prospective patrons; the 
community’s economic interests, prob- 
lems, and possibilities for develop- 
ment; the strength or weakness of its 
efforts toward efficient local govern- 
ment; its social problems and con- 
flicts and the possibilities for their 
solution. Upon the board’s informa- 
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tion on and understanding of these 
factors depends the decision as to 
what library services are essential to 
the community’s needs and interests, 
which of the essentials are primary if 
all cannot be instituted at once, and 
how rapidly established services can 
be expanded and new ones added. But 
each time board members are called 
upon to make such decisions they 
must remember that solutions are ever 
temporary and that as the world 
changes and communities grow or fal- 
ter changing needs, changing interests, 
and changing possibilities for library 
support will recurrently demand re- 
consideration and redecision on every 
factor related to the question of the 
scope of the community’s library 
service. 

Once any board of trustees has de- 
cided what library facilities it will 
provide, it faces the responsibility of 
securing an administrator—the librar- 
ian—to handle the details of the pro- 
fessional and technical work involved 
in implementing its plans. Many fac- 
tors enter into the matter of the 
board’s making a wise choice. Of 
course, the breadth of services offered 
by today’s libraries demands men and 
women specifically trained for library 
work. Board members must remem- 
ber that the job of running a library 
belongs only to him or to her who has 
been trained for it. The day of hit-or- 
miss librarianship has passed. Today’s 
librarian must be a professional. And 
directors of the nation’s library 
schools and members of state agencies 
for libraries can be helpful to a degree 
which it is not necessary to discuss 
within the limits of this paper. The 
board’s job, then, becomes one of 
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idea that the board must limit itself 
to determining the general policies for 
the library and that the librarian must 
be free to work out the details by 
which the policies are to be imple- 
mented, the question of what consti- 
tutes policy and what constitutes ad- 
ministration can still arise from time 
to time. Both board members and 
librarians, therefore, must recognize 
that the line of demarcation between 
their respective responsibilities may 
sometimes be difficult to determine 
and that from time to time seeming 
“conflicts” of jurisdiction may arise. 
But a wise board and a wise admin- 
istrator will also recognize that the 
solution of such problems can best be 
achieved by prompt and frank discus- 
sion by the board and the librarian 
in mutual respect and co-operation. 
This done, the way is clear for both 
board and administrator. If after their 
deliberations it is clear that common 
ground has not been and can not be 
reached, the will of the board—the 
people’s representatives—must, of 
course, be done. No board should ex- 
pect to retain a librarian who cannot 
or will not operate the library within 
the framework of policies established 
by the board. To retain him on the 
assumption that he can be prodded 
into doing so is ridiculous. So, the 
word to library boards in this situa- 
tion is, “Don’t heckle him—dismiss 
him!” And no librarian should expect 
to retain his position under a board 
whose policies he cannot or will not 
implement to the best of his ability. 
To attempt to do so is neither ethical 
nor practical. And so the word to li- 
brarians in this situation is, “Don’t 
defy them—resign!” For it is abso- 
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lutely essential that board and ad. 
ministrator work together. 

Any comprehensive discussion of 
the subject of library board-librarian 
relationship would of necessity go far 
beyond both the time limits of this 
meeting and the resources of this 
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dangerous to the interests of good li- 
brary service that any devotee of 
libraries, be he trustee or librarian, is 
in duty and in honor bound to make 
the most of any opportunity to pro- 
mote those attitudes and procedures 
which offer the greatest promise for 
stimulating the growth and support of 
American public libraries. And cer- 
tainly the interests of needed growth 
and support are properly served only 
when library board-librarian relation- 
ship is such that each understands the 
division of responsibilities and duties, 
recognizes frank discussion, mutual 
respect and mutual co-operation as 
the solvents of all seeming conflicts, 
and makes the good of the library a 
mutual goal. 

Let us, then, turn to a brief con: | 
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shall be the scope of the community's 
library service. Every other board de- 
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cision hinges upon the answer to this. 
The question is primary because it is 
the first question a board must answer 
before it can establish any library 
service. It is recurrent because the 
community’s meeds and _ interests 
change, population shifts, and citi- 
zens’ willingness and ability to sup- 
port the library may vary from time 
to time. And every time the question 
becomes pertinent it is the board’s re- 
sponsibility not only to decide it but 
also to precede the decision with a 
thorough consideration of the current 
status of every factor which custom- 
arily affects the maintenance of the 
best library service possible within 
the limits of the community’s needs 
and available resources. 

Since the answer to the question of 
what is to be the scope of library serv- 
ice in any given community does de- 
pend upon the needs and interests of 
the community as well as upon the 
citizens’ ability and willingness to 
support the library, boards of trustees 
can make intelligent decisions only if 
they have accurate knowledge and 
complete understanding of their com- 
munities. This does not mean that 
each individual trustee must be an 
expert on every aspect of community 
life. But it does mean that the board 
collectively must have both knowl- 
edge and understanding of such things 
as the general span of educational 
level of its prospective patrons; the 
community’s economic interests, prob- 
lems, and possibilities for develop- 
ment; the strength or weakness of its 
efforts toward efficient local govern- 
ment; its social problems and con- 
flicts and the possibilities for their 
solution. Upon the board’s informa- 
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tion on and understanding of these 
factors depends the decision as to 
what library services are essential to 
the community’s needs and interests, 
which of the essentials are primary if 
all cannot be instituted at once, and 
how rapidly established services can 
be expanded and new ones added. But 
each time board members are called 
upon to make such decisions they 
must remember that solutions are ever 
temporary and that as the world 
changes and communities grow or fal- 
ter changing needs, changing interests, 
and changing possibilities for library 
support will recurrently demand re- 
consideration and redecision on every 
factor related to the question of the 
scope of the community’s library 
service. 

Once any board of trustees has de- 
cided what library facilities it will 
provide, it faces the responsibility of 
securing an administrator—the librar- 
ian—to handle the details of the pro- 
fessional and technical work involved 
in implementing its plans. Many fac- 
tors enter into the matter of the 
board’s making a wise choice. Of 
course, the breadth of services offered 
by today’s libraries demands men and 
women specifically trained for library 
work. Board members must remem- 
ber that the job of running a library 
belongs only to him or to her who has 
been trained for it. The day of hit-or- 
miss librarianship has passed. Today’s 
librarian must be a professional. And 
directors of the nation’s library 
schools and members of state agencies 
for libraries can be helpful to a degree 
which it is not necessary to discuss 
within the limits of this paper. The 
board’s job, then, becomes one of 
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choosing, from among available quali- 
fied prospects, a man or woman who 
qualifies, first of all, on two basic 
requirements. His training and experi- 
ence should be such that they provide 
background which can be helpful in 
the local situation. At the same time, 
he must possess those qualities of 
character and personality which 
adapt him for the special place which 
the librarian should occupy in com- 
munity life and which will enable him 
to work with the board for the great- 
est benefit to good library service. In- 
deed, the board must insist that every 
other consideration be subordinate to 
these two, for the librarian promotes 
good library service only if he fits into 
the community at the same time that 
he maintains good working relations 
with the trustees. All other considera- 
tions—including that of salary—are 
less important. Moreover, once it has 
made its choice, the board must con- 
fine itself to policy-making, give the 
administrator the freedom to work 
out the details of implementing the 
policies, maintain an unobtrusive but 
wary eye that it is board policy he is 
implementing, tackle promptly and 
frankly any seeming conflicts over 
what is policy and what is adminis- 
tration, and part company with him 
when resolution of such conflict is im- 
possible. When the board has estab- 
lished its good working relationship 
with its administrator it is ready to 
approach those tasks which board 
and librarian must do together. 

One of these is the development of 
the annual budget. It is, of course, the 
board’s responsibility to secure the 
funds with which the library is to be 
operated. It is also the board’s re- 
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sponsibility to determine for what 
items, and in what specific amounts 
for these items, library funds are to be 
spent. But it is the librarian’s respon. 
sibility to provide the board with full, 
accurate information on all of the ji. 
brary’s needs and to furnish details 
concerning the urgency of each. It is 
his responsibility to provide the board 
with both long-range and immediate 
plans for keeping up with the needs. 

So in budget-making the board and 
librarian must work together. The de- 
tails of their procedure for doing so 
will depend upon local conditions and 
circumstances. Certainly it is reason- 
able for a board to require the librar- 
ian, with the aid of his staff, to draw 
up a tentative budget. Certainly it is 
reasonable for board members to ex- 
pect that the librarian be prepared to 
provide information, explanation, and 
justification of every budget item and 
every suggested amount. And I can- 
not emphasize too strongly that a li- 
brarian worth his salt should not only 
be prepared to inform, explain, and 
justify his budget, he should also be 
ready to defend it, item by item, fig- 
ure by figure. If he cannot or will not 
defend it he becomes vulnerable to the 
charge that he was neither thorough 


nor sincere in his effort at budget | 
preparation. He invites doubt of his | 


desire to promote the best possible li- 
brary service within the community's 
ability for support. A librarian who 
has carefully prepared a_ tentative 
budget and then meets strong board 
criticism or opposition to it may have 
to yield—and that he must do graci- 
ously. But he must never retreat 
without giving battle—that also 
graciously. 
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Since library trustees are laymen 
who have other responsibilities—fam- 
ily, business, professional—and sim- 
ply do not have unlimited time to 
devote to library matters, arrange- 
ments for budget study and prepara- 
tion should be made with a view to 
giving board members opportunity for 
the broadest possible scope of infor- 
mation and understanding with the 
most careful saving of their time. To 
accomplish this a good procedure is 
for a board committee to work with 
the librarian in preliminary sessions 
over the budget. In these meetings 
the committee gains clarification, ex- 


ibrar. | planation, and understanding. It be- 
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comes a sounding board as well as a 
time-saver for the board as a unit. 
When the budget comes before the 
board, then, it is the committee’s 
budget, with committee members pre- 
pared to justify both its items and its 
amounts. 

When the budget has finally re- 
ceived board approval, board mem- 
bers have still further responsibility— 
that of seeing it through the channels 
required for its approval by a tax- 
allocation agency. If it be necessary 
to explain or justify the budget to a 
municipal body which controls the 
purse strings for tax-spending agen- 
cies, not only the board as a unit but 
individual board members have re- 
sponsibility to stand for what they 
consider proper support for the li- 
brary. And certainly both board as a 
unit and individual board members 
are obligated to answer the questions 
or criticisms of taxpayers individually 
or in groups on matters relating to the 
best interests of good library service. 

Library boards have, of course, 
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many other important responsibilities 
and duties. Not all of them can be dis- 
cussed here and those which will be 
discussed must be discussed briefly. 
Let us turn, then, to brief considera- 
tion of the board’s responsibility for 
establishing general policies for the 
use of library materials, for the con- 
ditions under which employees work, 
and for the maintenance of library 
properties and facilities. 

In establishing general rules for the 
use of library materials the board 
must determine the locations for li- 
brary facilities, the hours during 
which the facilities will be open to 
the public, the special services to be 
made available to patrons, and the 
extent of those special services. The 
board must also decide from time to 
time whether funds are to be used for 
additional services to attract new 
patrons or for materials to improve 
service to those who already use the 
library. And all decisions will need 
to be based, to a great extent, upon 
information and explanation provided 
by a professional—the librarian. 

In formulating general policies per- 
taining to the conditions under which 
employees work the board must de- 
termine an established work week and 
a salary schedule based upon specific 
qualifications or requirements such as 
training and/or experience. The board 
must also make provision for apply- 
ing these requirements impartially to 
job classifications without reference 
to the people who at any given time 
hold particular positions. In the mat- 
ter of salaries, again, board and li- 
brarian must work together, for the 
board can make equitable salary ar- 
rangements only upon the basis of job 
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descriptions prepared by the librarian 
who understands the professional and 
technical skills required in each as- 
signment. The same details of these 
job descriptions which help the librar- 
ian make decisions in the placing of 
people help board members to see 
those similarities in duties and re- 
sponsibilities which demand like 
salaries. Assistance from the librarian 
will also be needed as the board dis- 
charges its obligation to determine 
vacation, sick leave, paid holiday 
privileges, and the establishment of 
an adequate retirement plan. 

In establishing general policies for 
maintaining library buildings and 
grounds the board, again, must rely 
upon the librarian for accurate infor- 
mation on the condition of current fa- 
cilities and the possible need for en- 
largement, improvement, or repair. 
The board must also depend upon the 
librarian’s professional training, ex- 
perience, and judgment for recom- 
mendations for the best solutions to 
maintenance problems, and the li- 
brarian is obligated to gather for the 
board information, descriptions, and 
bids on recommended material and 
labor. The final decision, of course, is 
the board’s, but the librarian is ob- 
ligated to provide all of the elements 
which will enable the board to make 
wise decisions. 

Library matters which become the 
subject of public complaint can easily 
occasion questions of jurisdiction be- 
tween policy-making and administra- 
tion. Among these are the procedures 
for the selection of books for addition 
to the library’s collection as well as 
those for the periodic discarding of 
volumes which all libraries must do. 
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The latter task belongs to the libra} course, f 
ian. For the former, the board ay statemen 
librarian should formulate a writte to the bo 
policy which includes specific guid. 
ance for selecting materials on syb. 
jects or in areas of study in whic 
controversial issues are most likely ty 
arise. It is then the librarian’s job t A 
select and purchase books within th) “"Y ™ 
framework of the policy. Should cit. port, W 
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of the policy as originally establishei| ing ab 
and should clarify to the complain should 
ants that in purchasing “offensive’| ployees 
material the librarian has been it) the libr 
reality the victim of an unfortunatt) able op 
policy. And any board of trustees will the situ 
be wise to consider only those com: vance | 
plaints made either in a signed state) ber or 
ment or in oral presentation befor) board. 
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© libra.f course, follow the rule for a signed 
ard ani statement or an oral report delivered 
Writte} t9 the board. Complaints made to in- 
C guid dividual board members should be 
= Sub turned over to the librarian for in- 
Fe vestigation. In such instances the 
ia board member making inquiry has 
thin thet every right to expect a complete re- 
ald cif. Port, with the librarian able to 
t book, present evidence to support the dis- 
1ed pol. position which he believes should be 
and be! made of the case. Of course, recurring 
leveling} complaints, all explained away by the 
1€ prob.) librarian, should certainly become a 
library) matter of concern and consideration 
; one of) for the entire board. 
on. Thi Employee grievances can also pose 
to mak problems dangerous to harmonious 
perate relations between the library board 
icy. If and the librarian. It is not good policy 
e but to) for individual board members to hear 
e com-| staff grievances and then attempt, on 
consid-| their own, to resolve them. The board 
sequent} as a unit, however, has an obligation 
ligated) to hear employee grievances brought 
r erring) either by an individual or by a dele- 
phase} gation. But there should be no “beat- 
iblished| ing about the bush.” The board 
mplain| should first establish that the em- 
ensive’) ployees have taken their grievances to 
yeen it) the librarian, that he has had reason- 
rtunatt) able opportunity to correct or adjust 
ees wil) the situation and that he has had ad- 
e com) vance knowledge that the staff mem- 
i state; ber or delegation is appealing to the 
befor) board. Once the board has heard the 
grievances, the members must also 
examine the reasons for the librarian’s 
failure to settle the problem. The 
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board’s eventual handling of the mat- 
ter, of course, will depend upon the 
results of this examination. But final 
solution must always be in conform- 
ity with the general rule that the 
board sets all policy and the librarian 
works within the framework of that 
policy. 

Indeed, that division of authority 
must extend to every phase of library 
operation. Decisions on budget-mak- 
ing, extent and expansion of library 
services, rules for the use of library 
materials, maintenance of buildings 
and grounds, establishment of salary 
schedules and working conditions, 
selection and discarding of books, and 
disposition of public complaints and 
of employee grievances must all be 
made in accordance with the general 
rule. There must be no exceptions. 
The strong-minded board member 
who takes the time and energy to 
work with a less aggressive librarian 
has no authority to dominate him. 
The board member who devotes time 
to volunteer work in the library and 
so develops a possessive attitude to- 
ward it does not thus acquire special 
authority in library affairs. Policy 
making is always the responsibility 
of the board as a unit; implementa- 
tion of policy is always the responsi- 
bility of the librarian. And should the 
two clash over what is policy and 
what is administration the conflict 
can be resolved at the conference 
table if board members and librarian 
approach the matter in the spirit of 
mutual respect and co-operation. 
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ROBERT B. BROWNE 
Dean of Extension Services, University of Illinois 


| igen and gentlemen, my special 
charge is to give a summary, 
together with some evaluative com- 
ments, of this conference. So far as a 
summary is concerned, you were here 
all the time I was and you heard the 
same things I heard, so it is a bit pre- 





Delivering the concluding summary at the 
Conference is Robert B. Browne, Dean of 
the Division of University Extension, Uni- 


versity of Illinois. A transcript of Dean 
Browne’s remarks is printed above. 


“yt 


sumptuous of me to attempt a mer! 
summary in this matter. 

This meeting began with a pape| 
by Miss Hazel Wolf, who is a membe 
of the public library board in Peoris 
as well as a schoolteacher. She see, 
of course, this whole question of the 
relationship of the board to adminis. 
trative officers from a somewhat di 
ferent perspective than many of w 
She spoke of the board and the i: 
brarian and what the relationship be 
tween the two ought to be. This is 
part of the whole field of public 
administration. 

Board members, she told us, at 
representatives of the people, which 
means, of course, that the actual au-| 





thority rests, in the last analysis, with) 
the people themselves. Whether the! 
board is appointed or elected, that it, 
still true. And you know it is impor 
tant at times because the peopl 
sometimes do things that you think! 
they ought not to do. 

“There’s a general wide-spread dis 
position among you Americans,” ¢) 
Japanese visitor once told me, “t) 
insist that you’ve got the best gover: 


oe 
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mental system in the world. You wish 
other people would adopt it. Then in 
the next breath you insist that you’re 
the most poorly governed people in 
the world, that your government is 
not good and that the professionals 
who govern you are a bunch of fakers, 
grafters, and stupid men.” He said, 
“Those two ideas don’t fit together 
very well.” 

There is a growing disposition, I’m 
afraid, to distrust elected officials and 
to think that they are likely to do the 
wrong thing; and so, for goodness 
sake, not to let them make clear-cut 
decisions themselves—be sure to guide 
them into the right channels. 

But board members are the repre- 
sentatives of the people and should 
reflect, to some degree, what the peo- 
ple want by way of their library. No 
member, however, should act against 
his own conscience or belief. When a 
board member finds he is no longer 
a representative of the people, he 
ought not to be on the board. 

Now when Miss Wolf told us that 
the board’s premise was limited to 
general policies and that the board 


_ was not to manage the library, I think 
| she expressed what most board mem- 


bers feel. They do not want to manage 
the library; most of them are very 
busy folk and haven’t any time to do 
so. They determine policy, and then 
the librarian must observe the policy 


| they have spelled out for her. 


Miss Wolf said that if the librarian 
doesn’t observe the policies that have 


| been determined by the board, she 


should be fired. Now I’d like to com- 


» Ment on that just a little bit to say 


that the matter isn’t that simple. Li- 
brarians are hard to find. You may 
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have librarians who are splendid pub- 
lic servants in most respects, and if 
you were to fire them you would 
probably get even poorer ones. Re- 
member when Robert E. Lee was con- 
fronted with what he ought to do 
when some of his generals were not 
obeying orders promptly; he was told 
he ought to shoot them. He said, 
“Yes, but who have I to fill their 
places any better than they are?” 

It is true, as Miss Wolf said, that 
any conflict arising between the board 
and the librarian should be settled 
very promptly by mutual discussion. 
That is an excellent suggestion. 

Then she outlined for us a two- 
column affair by describing the duties 
of the board and the tasks of the li- 
brarian. The board, she said, is to 
determine the scope of the services of 
the library, which means that they 
must have knowledge of the commu- 
nity and its changes; they must hire a 
librarian who is a trained profes- 
sional; they must get the budget 
adopted. The board should outline 
the conditions and the benefits of em- 
ployment, the assignment of duties, 
the library hours, use of space, the 
salary schedule, and all other matters 
of policy—sick leave, disabilities, 
meetings, expenses, etc. Those things 
should be spelled out clearly as mat- 
ters of policy and determined by the 
board. The board has an obligation, 
too, to hear the complaints of the 
public and the complaints of em- 
ployees. In each instance the board 
must co-operate with meticulous re- 
gard for the full knowledge and rights 
of the librarian, who is to be informed 
and heard in all matters. 

The librarian is obligated to main- 
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discussed afterwards. A role playing 
incident, of course, is nearly always 
written out ahead of time, and it 
comes out right because the actors 
leave the audience something to fuss 
about. 

In this particular skit we had a new 
trustee who came to a meeting for 
the first time and the librarian had 
not briefed him on anything. He came 
in pretty cold (surely he wasn’t ap- 
pointed just that morning) and the 
president hadn’t given him any kind 
of orientation in library matters. He 
starts off with being as obstreperous 
as he can be—he played his role 
rather well. 

One difficulty about the whole 
thing is that as a learning device role 
playing is somewhat distorted by the 
histrionic talents of the various per- 
formers. 

Well, you remember that that 
board meeting was presumed to be 
not a typical board meeting but a 
board meeting to illustrate a number 
of different points. They brought up 
the matter of the rental collection, but 
didn’t settle it. I do not know 
what the poor librarian is going to do 
about it. They did not settle the 
problem of the auto-fee district, and 
Ido not know what the poor librarian 
is going to do about that one either. 
They went into the matters of book 
selection, insurance distribution 
(which incidentally is not a major 
question in library management), and 
special committee reports. They heard 
a report from the employee grievance 
committee, but they didn’t make any 
settlement on grievance procedures. 
That was just about as exasperating a 
board as a librarian could possibly get 
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in touch with, and it is no wonder she 
looked harassed and worn—she 
played the part very well indeed. 

Secretary of State Charles F. Car- 
pentier spoke to us in the evening. He 
told us how important he felt the li- 
braries are in the governmental struc- 
ture. He said rural people need better 
library service and the federal govern- 
ment has provided funds for this pur- 
pose. Rural library service is now 
being improved under the Library 
Services Act. 


Then we were shown a film, “Deci- 
sion at Laurel Falls,” which to me is 
an extremely baffling and irritating 
film. It was followed by a discussion, 
and it was an excellent discussion. I 
am reminded of the story of the Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch farmer, who, when his 
wife was unable to go to the town 
meeting, went without her, and the 
next morning at breakfast she asked 
him how the meeting was. He was 
silent for about two minutes; then he 
said, “Good.” Then in another two 
minutes he said, “Best ever.” Then 
finally after another two minutes he 
said, “I spoke.” Well, we all had a fine 
chance to speak in this discussion, 
which was centered around excerpts 
taken from the Public Library In- 
quiry. The Public Library Inquiry, 
by the way, is very much worth the 
reading, and I may tell you that you 
can find in it just as you can find in 
the Holy Scriptures some text to sup- 
port almost any view you may wish 
to maintain. 

This morning we heard Mr. E. L. 
Maynard,* one of the tax experts of 


* Editor’s note: Mr. Maynard’s talk is not 
included with the preceding conference reports 
because of a faulty tape recording. 
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the United States, talk on tax rates 
and income problems of libraries. He 
gave us interesting figures, stating 
that the total amount of money from 
tax sources—I mean from the general 
property tax source—used in the sup- 
port of libraries has grown in sixteen 
years from $3,700,000 to $11,800,000, 
remaining, however, uniformly about 
one per cent of the total amount of 
taxes levied from this source. And he 
told us to be sure to remember that 
the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar has declined with inflation, the in- 
dex having gone from 59 to 114. He 
reminded us that we are serving 
larger populations and that we are 
victims of deferred charges and the 
accumulated depreciation from the 
depressed years of the 1930’s and also 
from the war years. Postponed depre- 
ciation charges mount very rapidly 
and the costs of meeting building 
needs rise faster the longer they are 
deferred. 

Then Mr. Maynard went on to talk 
about the Illinois tax jungle and all 
the difficulties and tasks of the as- 
sessor. He discussed the question of 
the general failure to put intangible 
properties in the tax declaration, 
which by the way is completely un- 
derstandable, whether it is justifiable 
or not. If people reported their sav- 
ings deposits, they could not afford to 
have the money because it would cost 
them a little more in taxes than they 
get from interest. And the person who 
holds a mortgage is in the same pre- 
dicament. These are not usually de- 
clared, either. It would be reasonably 
simple to get both of these items on 
the tax books if the state of Illinois 
would permit differentiated tax rates. 
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But unfortunately all of our property 
must be assessed equally since the 
1876 Constitution. Mr. Maynard tried 
to explain the use of the equalization 
factor among the several counties, 
Now incidentally this has lost a great 
deal of its importance since the state 
itself is no longer levying against the 
general property tax. Should the state 
itself return to doing this and spread 
a general state-wide tax rate then it 
would be important that the several 
counties and their assessed valuations 
be reasonably equalized. Mr. May. 
nard discussed the upper limitations 
upon the rates that the different gov. 
ernmental agencies could levy and 
they’re not uniform even among i- 
braries, township libraries and city 
libraries being in two different cate- 
gories; and of course the new library 
districts are in a third category of 
their own. And he discussed the pos- 
sibility of obtaining the payment of 
property taxes in installments, which 
is, of course, presently being done by 
mortgage holders. But it would need 
to be accompanied, I think, by a with- 
holding tax as the federal income tax 
is withheld on those of us who are on 
salaries or wages, and, - incidentally, 
which is in effect withheld on other 
people in the declaration of the esti- 
mated tax and its quarterly payments. 





He spoke about how people “gripe” | 
about their taxes and felt that that | 
was the privilege they had, just as the | 
spectator at a baseball game has the 
privilege of griping about the way the 
players play because he has paid for 
a ticket and that is part of the privi- 
lege that goes with it. Well, there's 
more to this business of resentment 
about taxes than mere griping about 
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their size. If a person is asked to pay 
an unfair share of the expense of gov- 
ernment, he has good grounds to be 
unhappy about the matter, and the 
Illinois property tax system does ex- 
actly that in asking some persons to 
pay unfair shares and permitting 
others, who are better able to pay, to 
escape without carrying their part of 
the load. 

In general, I think this has been an 
excellent meeting. I know the interest 
has been high, because I’ve been 
watching the faces of the people in 
the audience. Very few persons have 
good poker faces, so if they’re inter- 
ested it shows and if they’re bored 
to death it shows. Well, they’ve been 
genuinely interested. I was pleased 
with the wide-spread participation in 
the meeting. It was a good meeting. 
Now I know everyone present con- 
tributes to the success of such a meet- 
ing, but I think we should express our 
gratitude to those who planned it and 
took care of the thousand and one de- 
tails that were part of putting it on. I 
know they probably wish we had more 
of the trustees present. I don’t know 
how many trustees there are in IIli- 
nois, but there are thousands. Well, I 
wouldn’t bother too much about that. 
Over at the university my division 
conducts many, many conferences, in- 
stitutes, short courses, and meetings. 
We're very glad to have a large enroll- 


_ ment because we operate one hundred 


per cent out of the fee income, and the 
larger the attendance, of course, the 
better the fee income. Nevertheless, 
we realize that the actual accomplish- 
ment of a meeting is dependent not 
upon the number of people who are 
there but upon who they are. Of 
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course this is the first attempt on the 
part of the State Library in this kind 
of venture and in order to get this 
meeting in before the summer vaca- 
tion period began it was necessary to 
do it on a relatively short notice. As 
a consequence, many persons had 
already made commitments for these 
days. I would like very much for the 
State Library to do this again, and to 
do it perhaps with a little more 
deliberation. 

Now let us consider the number of 
topics that can be covered when you 
start one noon and close the next 
noon. The number of such topics is 
not necessarily limited to a little 
handful. And of course you can’t at- 
tempt to go clear around the clock and 
sweep everybody’s doorstep at every 
meeting. But you can bring these 
topics up in rotation. I would like 
very much to see a meeting in which 
there would be considerable attention 
given to the kind of person who makes 
a good trustee; and of course the op- 
posite side of the coin—the person 
who makes a poor trustee. What is 
the difference? What kind of prepara- 
tion ought the trustee to have? 

Then at the same time I should like 
to have attention paid to the subject 
of what makes a good librarian and 
what that librarian needs to know. I 
think we would be of help to the li- 
brary training schools if we would 
give them our ideas concerning the 
things they are failing to do when 
training the professional librarian to 
serve as the manager—the executive 
officer—of the library. The librarian 
should be trained to handle not only 
his public but his board of trustees as 
well. A good librarian makes a good 
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board of trustees and I think the op- 
posite is also true—that a good board 
can make a good librarian. 

Well, I think all of you would agree 
with me that this has been a very 
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interesting meeting, indeed, and there 
was nothing dull about the proceed. 
ings at any time. I think most of us 
would like to come back to another 
one. 
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The Shape of Things to Come: 
A Symposium 


I. The Public Library 


ELEANOR FERGUSON 
Executive Secretary, Public Libraries Division, ALA 


T Is a truism to say that the public 
library reflects its community. It 
is equally true to say that the public 
library of the future will reflect its 
community. So it might be well if we 
start by considering what that com- 
munity will be like—or at least what 
trends we can see today that will have 
great influence on that future. 

Labor union leaders are already 
talking about a thirty-hour week; and 
if past experience is any guide, the 
benefits they talk about now will 
eventually be obtained by the rest of 
us. What are people going to do with 
all that leisure time? Some will un- 
doubtedly hold down two jobs, but 
others will spend much more time at 
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home, taking care of the baby, putter- 
ing around in the basement workshop, 
or planting a garden. Some will be 
able to give thought to international 
relations, to the future of underde- 
veloped countries, or to scientific de- 
velopments. Public libraries have al- 
ready felt the effects of these interests 
from a small segment of the popula- 
tion. There’s one thing sure—every- 
body will have a shorter work week 
except the librarians, who are going 
to be just too busy! 

What about the bumper crop of 
college graduates who are about to 
finish their formal education and 
begin their adult lives? They will be 
leaving behind the resources of great 
college libraries and going to com- 
munities which can offer only a frac- 
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tion of the former resources. Are they 
not going to be making demands of 
public libraries? 

Another factor that will cause a 
tremendous change in the library of 
the future will be the technological 
developments ahead. Some changes 
are already evident, but others, which 
are still on the theoretical level, will 
be coming right in the library door 
some day soon. I’m not talking about 
the use of more machinery in library 
processes, important though that will 
be, but of technological changes that 
will affect the whole climate of our 
thinking. For example, the speed of 
travel and the promptness of news re- 
porting make for a more intimate 
world, one in which the happenings in 
Kamchatka today may have reper- 
cussions in Kankakee tomorrow. The 
old saying, “It’s a small world,” be- 
comes truer every day. We now have 
readers who have lived for months in 
far-off lands like Okinawa or the 
Marshall Islands. It is unlikely that 
any part of the globe is too remote to 
be of interest to some reader in every 
community. 

We used to think that only Jules 
Verne had been “from the earth to 
the moon,” but those of you who fol- 
low Edward R. Murrow heard him 
say in his unemotional way that 
some scientists thought the Russians 
were planning to land a rocket on the 
moon to celebrate the fortieth anni- 
versary of the Russian Revolution. 
Think of the political implications of 
such an event, let alone the possibili- 
ties it would open up for the explora- 
tion of space! 

Several electric light companies are 
building atomic reactors with which 
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they expect to be manufacturing elec. 
tric power within a year or two. If any 
of you are old enough to remember 
cleaning a kerosene lamp every morn. 
ing, you will be as excited as I am at 
the thought of electricity made from 
invisible particles, so small that they 
cannot be seen even in a microscope 
which makes germs look like lions, 
Germs we are used to, but the idea 
of infinitely smaller particles working 
for us has all sorts of possibilities for 
the future. 

A trend of our times with which we 
are all familiar is the growth of sub. 
urban communities and, beyond 
these, exurban communities. As trans- 
portation becomes easier, this trend 
will increase, with more and more 
people traveling into the city to work 
by day and returning home at night. 
Factory and business economists will 
be attracted by lower land costs and 
other advantages offered by the small 
city and will move from the big cities, 
bringing their workers with them. 
This migration creates the familiar 
picture of haphazard growth in small 
communities, with the result that it is 
often hard to tell where one town 
begins and the other ends; people buy 
homes without even knowing whether 
they will be living in Jonesville or 
Smithburg. Among all the problems 
of these rapidly growing communities, 
the public library easily gets lost. It | 
is difficult for us to be sure that we 
and our work are as important as 
sewers, police cars, and schools. 

There is another side to this pic: | 
ture, too. What happens to the city 
from which these people come? Is the | 
heart of it to become a ghost town? 
Are big downtown stores being com- 
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pelled to move to country shopping 
centers? What about the owners of 
the apartments from which these new 
suburbanites came? These questions 
all effect the real estate values upon 
which the income of the large library 
rests. We are in the habit of thinking 
of the city library as the “big sister” 
who is always ready to help the little 
fellow; is big sister going to be in seri- 
ous trouble herself in the years 
ahead ? 

Even rural areas, which have al- 
ways been the most conservative part 
of our country, are departing from the 
familiar patterns. In some parts of 
the country, the family-size farm has 
almost disappeared in favor of the 
large, mechanized factory farm. The 
amount of capital and “know-how” 
required to manage this sort of opera- 
tion may well result in far fewer 
people on the land; but those few will 
be much better educated and more 
well-to-do. The growth of the large 
farm also leads to the absentee farmer 
—almost a contradiction in terms. It 
is like talking about an absentee light- 
house keeper! I’m not sure who milks 
the cows in that sort of set-up—may- 
be the cow is going out of fashion with 
the horse. Consider for a moment the 
implications for public library service. 
The better education and income 
should make the picture brighter for 
tural library service. On the other 
hand, the distances between patrons 
was always the great problem of serv- 


. ing rural people; and if the population 


is to become even more scattered, 
helicopter service may be the only 


| answer. 


Here then are some of the chal- 
lenges before the public library today. 
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How are we going to find our way 
through the clouds of uncertainty 
gathering ahead? 

We are very fortunate in having 
two firm foundations to build on, and 
particularly lucky in having them 
both come to hand at the same time. 
I am of course talking about the Li- 
brary Services Act of 1956 and Public 
Library Service, published by the 
Public Libraries Division of ALA in 
the same year. 

Roger McDonough, state librarian 
of New Jersey, has called the Library 
Services Act funds “seed money.” 
Certainly there is too little money to 
do all the things we know ought to be 
done to bring libraries up to what 
they should be. The great challenge of 
the federal money is the opportunity 
to experiment. With our own budgets, 
we have tended to do the safe thing, 
to spend our cash where we were sure 
it would do some good. As a result, 
there has sometimes been too little 
imagination in our planning. Now, in 
the federal grants, we have some un- 
committed funds which can be used 
to test the soundness of some of the 
ideas we always thought looked good. 
Moreover, with so many state plans in 
operation, employing various ideas 
and techniques, a valuable body of 
experience will build up. It really 
constitutes a laboratory situation we 
have never had before. 

I see two dangers ahead which 
should be guarded against in our 
planning. The first is the danger of 
spreading the money too thin. For 
demonstration purposes, it is surely 
better to do one good job than several 
poor ones. This is hard on the people 
who get left out altogether, but re- 
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member this is seed money—we 
should use it to prove that good li- 
brary service, well supported, is valu- 
able to the citizens of a community. 
The good project becomes a witness 
to this truth. 

The second danger I see is that we 
will be satisfied to bring up the have- 
nots to the level of the stragglers in 
the procession. While this may reduce 
the number of people without service, 
it increases the number of those in- 
adequately served. Is this good 
enough? Let us make our projects 
meet approved standards for the 
population served, providing a wide 
variety of materials and staffed by 
competent professional people, so that 
our seed money will bring in a real 
crop. 

This, of course, brings me to Public 
Library Service. This set of public 
library standards is the latest of a 
long line of attempts to say what 
public libraries should be and do. The 
chief distinction of the 1956 version 
is that it turns the problem around 
and, instead of saying, “This is what 
the library should do,” says, “This is 
what people should have to make 
them capable, useful, contented citi- 
zens of a nation that calls itself the 
leader of the free world.” It ends the 
double standard that calls for one 
type of library service for city people 
and another for rural people and says 
that every citizen is entitled to have 
access to lots of books, to films and 
records, and to professional and spe- 
cialized service. In effect, it suggests, 
“This is what a public library should 
be, and let’s not use the term for some 
of the institutions which might better 
be called teen-age date centers, or 
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mausoleums.” 

It goes farther than that and offers 
a method for doing all this—through 
the development of systems of li. 
braries. No small community could 
either afford or make full use of the 
quantity of material suggested; but 
several communities, working in har- 
mony, could. Many of you will re. 
member the reaction when this same 
suggestion was made in the report of 
the Public Library Inquiry, in 1948, 
The general feeling was that it 
couldn’t be done. Now, just nine years 
later, people are saying, “How do we 
start?” If we in the profession can 
make that sort of change in our think- 
ing in a few short years, there is no 
limit to what we can do in the next 
few. 

I’m not saying that co-operation, 
which is really the essence of a library 
system, is easy. It isn’t. It is a skill to 
be learned, just like playing the piano 
or making a forward pass. And it does 
not begin with a legal, water-tight 
contract either. It begins with prac- 
tice—getting together in small groups 
to do the easy jobs first, and finding 
out that co-operation doesn’t hurt. 
We are all afraid of what’s new; we 
have to try it and see. 

I was very much interested in the 
story in the June [1957] Illinois Li- 
braries about the Illiana group of 


nine librarians, some from Illinois and © 


some from Indiana, that meets to 
work on common problems. Even 
though they haven’t accomplished 
wholesale reforms through their meet- 
ings, they are building something 
much sounder and more necessary 
than that—they are creating the skill 
of co-operation. 
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My early-20th century mind still 
draws back from the idea of organized 
co-operation across state lines; but 
one has only to look at the areas 
where it has succeeded to know that 
it can be done. Think of the Port of 
New York Authority, which builds 
the bridges and tunnels to bring Con- 
necticut and New Jersey commuters 
into New York to work. Look at the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, which two na- 
tions are building together. Look, for 
that matter, at the Chicago metro- 
politan area, covering parts of two 
states already and with possibilities of 
growth to include parts of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, too. That’s going to 
demand a degree of common planning 
for the good of all that libraries may 
well copy. 

First of all let’s get our eyes off 
the county as the basis for planning. 
Let’s look at trading areas, at big 
geographical blocks, at sections of the 
country with common interests and 
easy transportation, whether or not 
they lie within the county, across 
county lines, or across state lines. It’s 
easier to persuade two or more coun- 
ties to get together because that’s the 
way the money is collected, but it 
isn’t necessarily the best way. I re- 
member once doing considerable 
thinking about county library service 
in western Iowa. Nothing came of it, 
I’m sorry to say, but one fact about 
that county impressed me very much. 
The boundary between Iowa and 
Nebraska is the Missouri River. Years 
ago, it moved itself some five miles 
farther east, leaving a small chunk of 


Iowa on the Nebraska side. It was. 


still part of Pottawatamee County, 
but you had to cross a toll bridge and 
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drive through Omaha to get there. 
Wouldn’t it have been silly to send a 
bookmobile over to that area when 
the Omaha Public Library had a 
branch two miles away? Why not pay 
the Omaha Public Library to give 
those people service? Look at the 
actual situation, not at the govern- 
mental subdivisions. 

Then we need to plan regular chan- 
nels for the flow of books and trained 
service from the large or regional li- 
brary to the small one. You some- 
times hear from the large library the 
comment that, “We have always done 
interlibrary loans. What’s so new 
about that?” Well, what’s new are 
the Regular Channels, the right of the 
small library to call upon the big one 
for help for which it pays in some 
way, as a right, not a courtesy or a 
charity. Interlibrary loans as they 
now operate demand a certain degree 
of sophistication that many librarians 
in small libraries feel they do not 
have. There are an awful lot of ways 
you can display your ignorance in 
asking to borrow a book you don’t 
know from a source you don’t know 
very well. I well remember my own 
embarrassment when, as a very new 
library administrator, I wrote to the 
New York State Library for the 
Works of St. Thomas Aquinas, which 
one of my patrons wanted to read. I 
got back a very polite but rather for- 
mal note saying that they were send- 
ing me the first six volumes. When 
my reader had finished with those, 
they would be glad to send the other 
thirty-four! If I hadn’t been a resil- 
ient person, that incident might have 
kept me from borrowing another 
book for years. 
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_Another point to remember is that 
however we build our systems we 
must retain the greatest strength of 
the small library: its intimate and 
friendly involvement with its commu- 
nity. The librarian who greets a small 
patron with, “Hello, Johnnie! Have 
your kittens got their eyes open yet?” 
may not have a whole lot to offer 
Johnnie in the way of reading matter, 
but she is performing service that the 
big city library would give its eye- 
teeth to be able to give. Regional serv- 
ice can mean more books,’ greater 
know-how about library management, 
but it’s meeting the patron in this 
sort of friendly; happy relationship 
that will mean community support of 
the library. 

Well, this all adds up to a terrific 
job, doesn’t it? Are we to do it alone 
or have we friends to help us? I doubt 
if there has ever been a time when we 
had more allies, or better ones. The 
activity of citizen groups on behalf of 
libraries is growing by leaps and 
bounds, and if we make use of it, it 
will surely get us far along the road 
we must travel to keep up with the 
jet age. 

First, let’s talk about the trustees. 
Speaking now as a librarian, I wonder 
how many of us think of them as 
“citizen groups?” To us they tend to 
be the people who squelch our 
choicest ideas, who don’t speak up to 
the city council the way we wish they 
did, who come to meetings late and 
want to leave early. Yet they must 
represent a vast fund of interest in 
libraries, or they would not come at 
all. After all they can’t be in it for 
the money. Can’t we give some 
thought to working with them in their 
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Way instead of trying (and in most 
cases failing) to mold them to ou 
way of working? Just one trustee who 
went to a library meeting and came 
away with an idea resulted in the gift 
of over a hundred bookmobiles to the 
state of Kentucky. Among the forty 
thousand trustees in the United States 
there must be others who could make 
equally great contributions if they 
could catch the spark. That’s what 
the Trustees’ Section of the Iilinois 
Library Association should be work- 
ing toward. Beyond the state associa- 





tion is the American Association of | 


Library Trustees, with its vigorous | 


program of urging trustees to join 
the American Library Association and 
help to make policy on the national 
level. I can’t believe that any state 
association which sent a representa- 
tive to the National Assembly of Li- 
brary Trustees at Kansas City last 
summer failed to benefit from the 
feeling of being part of a great big 
movement. Trustees, like the rest of 
us, get into ruts. The demands of 
keeping the roof repaired and enough 
people on the job at home prevents 
them from seeing the wider implica- 
tions of what they are doing. It is the 
glimpses of the big job that come to 
us at state and national meetings that 
give importance to the housekeeping 
chores at home. Let’s see that trustees 
have those opportunities. 

For several years now the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has in- 
cluded “Know-Your-Library Month” 
as part of their “Know and Grow” 
program. Some of you will know first- 
hand of their assistance to your li- 
braries; even if your women’s club 
has done nothing as yet for you, the 
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fact that libraries are a part of the 
national program gives you an in- 
valuable approach to these leaders in 
your community. 

“Operation Library,” the project of 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, is a tremendously exciting 
development for libraries. The project 
has been adopted nationally for the 
second year and is being carried to the 
international meeting in Tokyo for 
adoption there. Remember that these 
are young men under thirty-five. If 
we interest them in libraries, they 
have a long life of growing influence 
in the community during which to 
show that interest. I wish I could tell 
you about all the ways in which 
Operation Library has worked. For 
instance, a group in New York State 
is spearheading a drive to raise a 
quarter of a million dollars to build a 
new library for their town. In Carroll- 
town, Georgia, the Jaycees put on a 
“Library Day,” which began with a 
parade of seventy floats in the morn- 
ing and ended at night with a big 
auditorium program. Susan Hayward 
was present and Trigger and Roy 
Rogers were invited but could not 
accept. It was one of the most excit- 
ing days Carrolltown ever had and all 
because of the public library. Do you 
sometimes get discouraged because no 
one knows you’re there? Just look up 
your local Jaycee chapter! 

You have already heard about Na- 
tional Library Week. This is a tre- 
mendous boost for reading for the 
libraries which supply books for the 
general reader. Let’s make it such a 
bang-up success that it will become 
an annual event! 

And what is our part as librarians 
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in making the public library fit into 
the jet age? We as the technical ex- 
perts in library management must 
make the plans. We have to use the 
standards in Public Library Service 
and the experience derived from the 
Library Services Act to find the best 
ways of serving the citizens of tomor- 
row who will be living in a wholly 
different world from today. We have 
to enlist the help of citizen groups to 
provide the necessary manpower for 
this tremendous job. We have to 
stretch our imagination to its limits 
and provide the leadership that any 
institution needs to keep up with the 
procession. And finally we must throw 
away the fears and the prejudices we 
use to protect us from change. 

For the last few days, as I thought 
about what I should say to you to- 
day, I have been mulling over a 
rather elaborate simile to sum up all 
this. I am a little shy about giving it 
to you, for it seems rather fancy for 
my kind of speaker. Anyway, here it 
is for what it is worth. 

I think of the public library today 
as a man who has placed a strong 
plank on top of two big boulders 
called the Library Services Act of 
1956 and Public Library Service. He 
can then do several things with his 
plank. He can lie down and take a 
nap on it, or he can sit on it and swing 
his legs. He can stand on it and pick 
an apple from the tree above his head. 
Or, perhaps, when he stands on it, he 
will find the tree is one that he can 
climb, to see things he never knew 
were there. To quote Carl Sandburg, 
“He will be able to see where the rail- 
road tracks run off into the blue sky 
and forty ways farther yet.” 
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een 1s Harwell, not Orwell. You 
all know George Orwell’s 1984. 
He represents the forward look. I am 
Richard Harwell. If you have ever 
heard of me at all, it is probably in 
the direction of 1861, not 1984. But I 
hope I do not represent the backward 
look. I do not care to stand here to- 
day, a pillar of salt. Rather I hope 
we can spend a short season looking 
forward together. Therefore, even 
though I am designed in a rather rou- 
tine, old-fashioned way (no tail fins, 
no push-button control, no torsion 
suspension—just hyper-tension), let 
us see if I can make some guesses 
about what college and univerity li- 
braries will be like in 1984. 

The year 1984 is really not far 
away—less than a generation. Many 
of you will be around then and might 
very well have the opportunity to 
make me eat these words. I admit, 
however, that I’d rather have such a 
diet of crow than not to be around. 
With those sentences exhibiting my 
own caution (or fear of its lack) I 
want to examine briefly the principal 
areas of library operation twenty- 
seven years from now. To perpetuate 
an old prejudice, I will take them up 
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in this order: collections, staff, build- 
ings, and procedures. 

Collections are the heart of a li- 
brary. There are many fine librarians, 
even though they work with poor col- 
lections. Many libraries are good be- 
cause good librarians make the most 
of poor collections. But such libraries 
have no guarantee of continuity in 
their being good. It is the library with 
a good collection (and this, too, must 
be maintained) which has the best 
chance of remaining a good library. 

Size alone is obviously not the 
criterion by which to judge a library. 
A library such as the Henry E. Hun- 
tington Library with its great spe- 
cialized collections in literary and 
historical materials; the Folger Li- 
brary with its collections of Shake- 
speareana and _ seventeenth-century 
materials; the Boston Athenaeum 
with its Adams, Washington, and 
Confederate collections, as well as its 
continued service as a “gentlemen's 
library”; and the John Crerar or the 
Linda Hall with outstanding scientific 
collections suffer by comparison with 
none. Yet, when size is combined 
with pervading quality, you have a 
true university library. Any number 
of the special collections of the li- 
braries of the University of Illinois, of 
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Harvard, or of the University of Cali- 
fornia could well stand on their own 
as fine special libraries. By its very 
nature, a university finds it almost 
impossible to limit the size of its li- 
brary. To a true researcher, the third- 
rate, the fifth-rate, the ephemeral, the 
inconsequential in his subject field are 
of real importance. Knowledge of the 
whole field is an absolute necessity. 
In a college library this is not true. 
College librarians must work toward 
well-organized, live collections. Size 
isa snare and a delusion. Accrediting 
agencies have too often erred in sub- 
stituting size for quality in assessing 
college libraries. The optimum size is 
a moot point. There are still those 
who believe that the best college is the 
student on one end of a log and the 
teacher on the other. If this bromide 
is followed in its logical analogy, the 
best college library might be the one 
book (and we could never agree on its 
title) which is most important. Con- 
sidered estimates by the best of the 
library profession, however, set the 
optimum size of a college library at 
all the way from five thousand to 
150,000 volumes. Let us assume for 
the moment that it is roughly—for a 
college of one thousand students, all 
undergraduates—a hundred thousand 
volumes. Wise selection and equally 
wise weeding (book un-selection, shall 
we say) can keep a collection of that 
size alive and active. Weeding is the 
key—and there are obstacles to effi- 
cient weeding. First is staff knowledge. 
To be effective, weeding must be done 
by someone eminently familiar with 
the materials he is weeding. Second is 
staff time. Wise weeding cannot be 
done quickly or haphazardly. Third is 
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faculty resistance—the tendency of a 
teacher to feel that the least thing in 
his field is more important than any- 
thing in another field. Above all is the 
pervading attitude of both librarians 
and teachers that books are sacro- 
sanct. Which they are not. Books are 
like that tired old tree in the forest, 
falling unheard to the ground. Did 
the tree make a sound or not? Books 
make no sound unless they are used, 
and, in a college library, books must 
“sound” if they are to pay their way 
in shelf space. Weeding is an ex- 
pensive and skill-demanding process. 
It is cheaper, however, than new 
buildings; and librarians of enough 
stature to deserve the name certainly 
have the skill demanded. 

I see, then, the college and univer- 
sity libraries of 1984 in two patterns. 
The college libraries will be more 
nearly fixed in size, with efficient, 
active book collections. The univer- 
sity libraries will continue to be mas- 
todons eating away on university 
budgets like medical schools. But this 
devouring process itself will be creat- 
ing some controls. There will be 
stronger and stronger trends toward 
research libraries built around core 
collections comparable to college li- 
braries for undergraduates. There will 
be other devices—second quality 
stacks, storage areas, etc.—for hous- 
ing large portions of university col- 
lections. 

Library staffs will not be very dif- 
ferent from today—only more so. In 
fact, most of us will still be around. I 
say without hesitation that there will 
still be a shortage of catalogers. We 
shall probably still be arguing about 
faculty status. How much time should 
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be allowed for a coffee break will 
doubtless be discussed at many staff 
meetings. Or will it be a break for the 
“soma” of some “brave new world”? 
But there are factors on the positive 
side. Librarians generally will be more 
fully accepted as participating mem- 
bers of college and university commu- 
nities. There will be a firmer line be- 
tween professional and nonprofession- 
al duties in libraries. More librarians 
will be trained as specialists within 
the profession. This is not necessarily 
good. We shall lose too much of the 
value of the generalist. But we shall, 
in a large library, work more and more 
toward collections in special subject 
areas being handled by specialists. We 
shall have also our specialists in the 
various areas of technical processes, 
and, as a somewhat new development, 
we shall have specialists in manage- 
ment—bright young people who have 
had the foresight to combine library 
science and graduate business school 
degrees in their backgrounds. But we 
need not give up hope—there will be 
bookmen, too. 

There will, of course, be library 
buildings. In universities, they will be 
bigger and better than ever—provid- 
ing a few study areas, a lot of books, 
some helpful equipment, and some 
room for staff services, but never, 
never enough room to do all to which 
a university library aspires. College 
libraries will fall into an easier pat- 
tern as (and if) the idea of a ceiling 
on the size of college library collec- 
tions is accepted. They will be better 
able to make plans over a long range. 
They will (with the threat of new 
building needs less recurrent) be able 
to spend more on upkeep and renova- 
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tion. In addition to bookhouses, they 
will, perhaps more than the university 
libraries, serve as student centers be. 
cause they will be able to provide 
more services on an individual basis, | 
hope that they will continue to be 
retreats for freedom of thought— 
places where “Big Brother” is not 
watching. 

There will be fantastic new equip. 
ment—peek-a-boo notched cards, 
punched cards, minicards, and film. 
orex systems of information retrieval, 
closed-circuit television for campus- 
wide use of the card catalog, teletype 
and long-distance photo methods for 
interlibrary use of materials. “Infor. 
mation retrieval” still sounds to me 
like a hound dog loose in the stacks. | 
am afraid of the communicators and 
of being made a communicator. I had 
rather be a librarian. Like Bob 
Downs, I believe that books are here 
to stay. This is a comfort. I believe 
librarians are like the unconquerable 
Chinese and that we shall eventually 
absorb the good in these techniques 
which now invade our profession. We 
have put technology to our uses be- 
fore, and libraries are still libraries, 
not sterile communication centers. We 
know that we work with the two 
great reservoirs of individualism, the 
human mind and books, and we are 
proud of it. We know that even Uni- 
vac, the nearly human miracle of 
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electronic machines, of inventions yet 
undreamed; but they will not forget 
the importance of that neat and effi- 
cient bit of packaging that has been 
called “book” for more than five hun- 
dred years. 

Libraries will certainly extend their 
services far beyond present bounds. 
First, to the classrooms. With larger 
enrollment, students will be directed 
more and more to library use. This is 
good, but I fear the costs in dupli- 
cated titles and in wasted space after 
a short season of use for such dupli- 
cates. Second, libraries will extend 
their services as research centers 
by co-operative storage facilities, 
bibliographic centers, and communi- 
cations. Libraries will learn that com- 
plete individuality—unilateral action 
always—is a luxury too high priced. 
Co-operation comes cheaper. Co- 
operative action will also encompass 
new areas. Acquisitions in neighbor- 
ing institutions will be correlated. Ac- 
quisitions in smaller libraries under 
the administrative control of only a 
small professional staff (such as the 
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several junior colleges of a state sys- 
tem) or in libraries strongly similar in 
purpose and function (such as a 
group of church-related schools) will 
be made in package plans. 

Perhaps it has been too many 
times said that the library is the 
heart of a university or college. That 
is certainly a cliché become a cliché. 
But what is to keep it from being an 
axiom? A few years ago the comptrol- 
ler of a southern university referred 
to a new heating plant on his campus 
as “the heart of the institution.” The 
laughter of his librarian friends prob- 
ably still reverberates through the 
pipes which carry heat to the library, 
but he was unwittingly carrying a 
time-worn library analogy a bit fur- 
ther. Like the arteries from the heart, 
like the out-reaching pipes of the 
steam plant, intellectual stimuli from 
the library reach out to every college 
activity and supply vitality to them. 
A college library is a focal point, both 
a center and a symbol of the life and 
vigor of a college. This is true in 1957. 
It will be true in 1984. 
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a years ago a state school 
inspector said to me, “Give me 
_ one-half hour in your library and I 
will tell you the quality of the teach- 
ing in your school.” Let us consider 
for a moment some of the implica- 
tions of this statement. First of all, 
this gentleman would have sensed the 
library atmosphere and the conduct 
of the children, which results from 
attitudes taught primarily by the 
classroom teacher. Secondly, he would 
have noted the work habits of the 
children—the ways in which they at- 
tacked their problems and made use 
of library resources. Thirdly, he 
would have examined the materials 
in the library. If there were abundant 
materials of all kinds, he would have 
assumed that it was due to the fact 
that teachers needed and utilized such 
materials in order to make their 
teaching richer and more meaningful 
to children. 

With the unit teaching of today, 
with core curriculum where work is 
carried on in large blocks of time, 
with the emphasis on the individual 
and his need for reading materials at 
his own particular level, school li- 
braries can no longer be considered 
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adequate if they consist merely of a 
collection of books in a reading room, 
Instead, they must be working labora- 
tories, with quarters, materials, and 
personnel of an adequacy and a qual. 
ity to insure the success of library 
services to the entire school and its 
curriculum. 

School libraries are primarily a 
product of the 20th century, and, al- 
though quite generally accepted as a 
necessary part of junior and senior 
high schools, are still considered a 
luxury item in the elementary school 
in many parts of the country. As the 
philosophy of education has changed 
over the years, a single or even sup- 





plementary textbook no longer suf- | 
fices; there is need for a multiplicity | 
of materials, including films, film- 
strips, recordings, maps, pictures, etc., | 
as well as books and other printed 
materials. In 1956 the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians issued | 
a statement of philosophy about | 
school libraries as instructional ma- | 
terials centers. In part it stated, “The | 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians believes that the school li- 
brary, in addition to doing its vital 
work of individual reading guidance | 
and development of the school cur- | 
riculum, should serve the school as 4 
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center for instructional materials. In- 
structional materials include books— 
the literature of children, young 
people and adults—and other printed 
materials, films, recordings, and 
newer media developed to aid 
learning.” 

In various parts of the country 
there are hundreds of libraries which 
are true instructional materials cen- 
ters, staffed by librarians who are 
materials specialists. Yet, considering 
the thousands of school libraries in 
the United States today, this is still a 
small percentage. What are the rea- 
sons for this lag? There are several, 
among which the most important 
seem to be: 

1. Inadequacy in the training and 
in the number of school librarians 
equipped to serve as materials spe- 
cialists. 

2. Lack of training of teachers and 
administrators in the use of and need 
for libraries and their resources. 

3. Inadequate funds provided by 
school districts to make possible the 
quality of library desired. 

We of the American Association of 
School Librarians are hopeful that 
the publication, in 1958, of new school 
library standards based on actual 
school library practices will give an 
impetus both to the growth and to the 


' quality of the school libraries of the 
. future. 


And what will be the school library 
of the future? Let us consider, first, 
the essentials of quarters, staff, and 
materials collection. What kind of li- 
brary quarters shall we plan? Cer- 
reading room with an 
informal and inviting appearance, 
tastefully decorated, functional as to 


seating accommodations, shelving, fil- 
ing cabinets, etc. One or more confer- 
ence and listening rooms, an adjoining 
library classroom, a workroom, stor- 
age space for back copies of period- 
icals and audio-visual materials and 
equipment, and a librarian’s office— 
all are needed to make this a working 
laboratory and materials center. We 
shall expect our staff to be profes- 
sionally trained librarians with at 
least teacher training if not teaching 
experience, with special training in 
curriculum, child growth and develop- 
ment, reading, audio-visual materials, 
and administration; librarians who 
love children and who have the ability 
to work well with people. We shall 
request paid clerical assistants in ade- 
quate number. We shall expect a 
budget that allows for books and 
magazines, not only for the average 
readers, but also for the reluctant and 
retarded readers, and for the academi- 
cally talented children; a budget that, 
in addition to providing for printed 
materials, includes provisions for 
audio-visual materials—in fact, for all 
the instructional materials that may 
be needed by pupils and teachers in 
the enrichment of the curriculum, 
currently defined as all those experi- 
ences affecting the child within the 
school. 

What will be the added responsi- 
bilities of the school librarian beyond 
those traditionally accepted, such as 
giving reading guidance? Working 
with the school counselors, the school 
librarian will select materials to make 
of the library a guidance center— 
reading, vocational, educational, and 
personal. He will work with teachers 
and administrators to help foster so- 
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cial responsibility on the part of chil- 
dren and young people. The school li- 
brarian will have made available to 
him reading and other test scores, as 
well as individual records folders, so 
that he has an understanding of indi- 
vidual pupil abilities and needs. He 
will serve on curriculum committees 
and will work with teachers and stu- 
dents in planning units, in selection of 
materials, in making library facilities 
available. He will assume responsi- 
bility for teaching the use of the li- 
brary and its tools and resources and 
will take the initiative in promoting 
reading and the use of the public li- 
brary as a lifetime habit. The librar- 
ian will train students to assist capa- 
bly and profitably in the library rou- 
tines and services and will strive to re- 
cruit some of these assistants into li- 
brarianship as a career. In short, the 
training of the librarian should be as 
broad as that of the principal of the 
school, if he is to make the library the 
learning center of the school. Co-op- 
eration, or better, working with pupils, 
teachers, administrators, and other 
librarians outside the school can help 
to achieve these high goals. 

Are we in our eagerness building a 
Frankenstein—a monstrous, unwieldy 
thing that will bring about our down- 
fall? No, I think not—not if school 
districts are aware of the importance 
of adequate funds to supply the 
physical quarters, the professional 
and clerical staff, the collection of 
materials; not if we as librarians are 
helping to bring about adequate 
training of school librarians as ma- 
terials specialists; not if teacher- 
training institutions are preparing 
teachers and administrators with 
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some knowledge of libraries and their 
use; not if we are interpreting our 
needs to professional education 
groups, lay citizens’ groups, and 
boards of education; not if we are in- 
creasing the amount and quality of 
supervisory and in-service training to 
school librarians; not if we as school 
librarians are working with other li- 
brarians in public, county, and state 
libraries to serve better the needs of 
children and young people. 

Certainly, as the school population 
grows and schools become increas- 
ingly larger, one or even two reading 
rooms will not suffice to serve the 
school. Therefore, basic classroom 
collections will be deemed necessary 
for many rooms—collections beyond 
one set of encyclopedias. Portable 
bookshelves, mobile book units, with 
materials selected for use with a par- 
ticular unit, can be moved from room 
to room as needed. An adequate num- | 
ber of staff members to enable the | 
librarian to go into the classroom to 
give book talks and introduce ma- | 
terials will be a necessity. 

Just as fine feathers do not neces- 
sarily make a fine bird, neither do 
beautiful quarters nor a fine collection 
of materials alone make an outstand- 
ing library. The emphasis today, and 
in the future, is and will be on the 
services rendered and the program 
developed. But services must be cur- | 
tailed if the collection of materials is | 
inadequate. Size is not the sole crite- | 
rion; quality looms ever more impor- 
tant. Because of limited budgets in | 
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past years, many school libraries have 
had small basic collections for the 
average readers, with the addition of | 
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easy-reading books to tempt the re- 
luctant ones. Little was provided for 
the gifted or accelerated readers, for 
those academically talented children 
who, without stimulation, were often 
lazy readers tending to read far below 
their level. Today we realize that the 
library is one place in the school 
where these students can and should 
find reading materials and methods of 
research that will serve to challenge 
them and carry them on to larger 
libraries in the community. In the 
School Library Bill of Rights, it is as- 
serted in part that the responsibility 
of the school library is “to provide 
materials that will enrich and support 
the curriculum, taking into considera- 
tion the varied interests, abilities, and 
maturity levels of the pupils served, 
to provide a background of informa- 
tion which will enable pupils to make 
intelligent judgments in their daily 
life.” 

In line with this statement is that of 
Paul Woodring, author of the recently 
published book, A Fourth of a Na- 
tion: that the goal of education is the 
preparation of the student for making 
wise, independent decisions, consistent 
with his own abilities. If librarians, 
teachers, and the administrative staff 
of a school, with the materials avail- 
able, can together assist in carrying 
out this goal, perhaps school libraries 
will have realized their raison d’étre. 
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But what of another media of 
communication — educational televi- 
sion—the impact of which will be felt 
on the school library program of the 
future? One school library in the vi- 
cinity has plans for giving lessons in 
library use over TV. Could not more 
be done with kinescopes of book talks, 
introduction of materials for specific 
units, building library attitudes, etc., 
by means of this great new medium of 
communication? 

What, too, are the implications of 
automation for the school library? 
And what about earth satellites? All 
the modern-day trends, inventions, 
and scientific discoveries will in some 
way have an impact on the school li- 
brary, since its resources are used by 
the eager and very modern children 
and youth of today. 

Adequate quarters, staff, and ma- 
terials—these three, plus quality 
service, will make the school library 
of the future a dynamic force in the 
school. Basic classroom collections, 
mobile book units and portable book- 
shelves, and, above all, a large central 
collection of many kinds of materials 
upon which to draw, housed in spa- 
cious and inviting surroundings 
where an efficient and friendly library 
staff stands ready to serve the needs 
of pupils and teachers — all these 
make the glimpse into the future a 
rewarding and satisfying one. 
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Magazines for Children and 
Young People 


LAURA MARTIN 
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University of Kentucky, Lexington 


T IS a great pleasure to be here and 
to see so many people whom I 
have worked with in AASL and whom 
I have had in class. Kentuckians do 
get around, I am discovering! 

Some of you have heard me talk 
about magazines, and I may be re- 
peating the things which you have 
already heard; however, I think there 
are a number of things that have to 
be said whenever you talk about 
magazines, in the event there is some- 
one who has not heard all of them 
before. I really have only one song to 
sing, one sermon to preach, on this 
subject, or one theme, if you will, and 
that is, in building your magazine col- 
lection, whether you have ten maga- 
zines or more, it is most important 


Talk given at IASL Workshop, Peoria, March 
22, 1958. Miss Martin is the author of the 
widely used selection tool, Magazines for School 
Libraries. 


that you provide as wide a variety as 
you, possibly can. So often we are in- 
terested in the magazines we know 
about and which people ask us for, 
but people are not going to be aware 
of the richness of a magazine collec- 
tion unless we provide the titles for 
them whether they are asked for or 








not. They will be used if they are | 


provided. 


We have been rather fond of saying 


for a good many years, rather glibly, 
that the library presents both sides, or 
attempts to present both sides, of an 


issue. Most of us realize, I think, that | 
for many issues there are more than | 


two sides. There are many sides. 
Therefore, I think we simply have to 
say that in our collections—maga- 
zines, pamphlets, films, books, what- 
ever—we are trying to present as wide 
a variety of viewpoints as possible. 








—_—_ 


Contributed by LOUISE ANTHONY, Section Editor, SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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I submit to you that the person who 
reads exclusively The Reader’s Di- 
gest, Life, Time, and Newsweek, has 
quite a different concept of what’s 
going on in the world than the person 
who habitually reads Saturday Re- 
view, The Reporter, The Nation, The 
New Republic, Harper’s, and the At- 
lantic. When we have youngsters in 
high school it is important that we 
show them these different types of 
magazines. I am not saying one is bet- 
ter than the other. Some of you like all 
the magazines I mentioned, and some 
of you like only one group. However, 
I think the important thing is that a 
youngster who may have no maga- 
zines in his home or has only his par- 
ents’ very limited selection can 
discover while in high school that 
intelligent people may have different 
viewpoints. One magazine, then, is 
not enough, and I will stop at this 
moment to say that I think that 
school librarians ought to do all they 
can to keep classroom teachers from 
providing one set of magazines and 
seeing that the youngsters get all of 
their impressions of world affairs from 
only one magazine, no matter which 
one that may be. 

I am delighted to see in the litera- 
ture from various large cities that 
maintain centralized lists of maga- 
zines how frequently the statement 
appears that teachers are now allowed 
to purchase only five copies of a title 
on a group basis. In other words, 
fewer teachers today are purchasing 
one copy of a well-known magazine 
for each person in the class on the 
assumption that if everybody reads 
the same magazine they can talk 
about current events on Friday after- 
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noon. There is no one magazise that 
can give one a good picture ofjwhat’s 
going on in the world, nor even one 
group of three or four. Yo} must 
really know more than that if: order 
to know how the important nd in- 
telligent people of the world—jow the 
thinking people—are reacting jand re- 
sponding to situations and efents as 
they occur. There are these s{milarly 
divergent viewpoints in mJgazines 


other than those on currenj events 
and politics. 

If you talk with art teache:}$, music 
teachers, or science teachers, you will 


discover that they, too, hape their 
violent likes and dislikes. ]¢ is not 
quite as easy as we sometimes make it 
when we say in a small librarfy, “Let’s 
have one science magazine,} one art 
magazine, and one music ot 





There are a great many—oy at least 
a few—that must be provided in order 
that these various viewpoints may be 
presented. I realize that thig requires 
a great deal of care and thought and 
work in finding out which’ of these 
magazines will best do this, but it is 
well worth it. 

I have been threatening for a num- 
ber of years to write an article called, 
“I Read Where It Said,” because I 
think that we still run across a great 
many students and a few teachers 
who glibly quote anything they read 
in print as though, since it was in 
print, it must be so. It seems to me 
that there is no more important thing 
we can do through our magazine col- 
lection than to show youngsters that 
magazines report the same event in 
widely different ways, and that this is 
not quite a satisfactory way to pro- 
vide authority for your opinions. 
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I should like to suggest a few ways 
in which we can encourage the use of 
magazines by teachers and students. 
Edgar Dale says the principal reason 
most teachers give for not using 
magazines as intensively and exten- 
sively as we wish they would is that 
“We have to cover the ground,” 
meaning that they have to go through 
a textbook. Each edition of the text- 
book in world history, for example, 
gets longer and longer, and we feel 
that you are all aware of this. 

Mr. Dale says that we should stop 
worrying about covering the ground 
and begin uncovering the ground. He 
says we ought to realize, whether we 
are teachers or librarians, that we 
cannot possibly get through all the 
information about world history in 
one semester. If we uncover the 
ground, he contends, by stirring up 
discussion of events from different 
viewpoints, then we are doing a more 
important thing. Teachers need that 
concept, and this can be brought 
out in faculty meetings and individual 
discussions. I don’t pretend that there 
is any way in which you can change 
teachers overnight—teachers who are 
weathered to the textbook. I do think 
it is too bad that we don’t have as 
many classroom units in the study of 
magazines as we used to have. 

Some of you, I hope, are very fa- 
miliar with that fine pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1950 by the Council of 
Teachers of English called, “Using 
Periodicals,” which is a gold mine 
of suggestions—practical suggestions 
—by which teachers may help their 
students in evaluating magazines and 
using them effectively and intensively. 
Of course, the principal reason class- 
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room units are not as frequent a 
perhaps they used to be is simply 
that it is a very difficult subject to 
teach. I have been studying magazine 
use in high schools for twenty years, 
and I feel that I don’t know very 
much about it. I think that the 
teacher who is faced with a problem 
of planning a unit on the study of 
magazines is pretty much over. 
whelmed at his own inadequacy, and 
he wonders what he could teach that 
would be useful. This pamphlet gives 
outlines; there are also some other 
sources I will mention later. 

Two years ago, I spent a couple of 
days in a large city visiting school 
libraries with a city school library 
supervisor (she came to be as amused 
as I was with this situation). We went 
from high school to high school, and 
in many of them we asked how maga- 
zines were used. The librarians or the 
teachers, most often the teachers, said, 





“Oh, yes, indeed, we use magazines 
very intensively and effectively. Every | 
student has to write a research paper.” 
I was quite impressed by the term, 
“research paper,” and thought how 
nice it was that high school young: 
sters were learning what research was. 
Well, perhaps you have learned in} 
your school that the research paper, 
as in that city, includes merely the 
citation of about three articles at the 
end of the paper, and these may be| 
from the most superficial magazines. 
We both concluded that what the stu: 
dents were doing was not research in 
any valid use of the word. I hope that 
when you get back to your library 
you will look at what you are doing) 
which is called research. | 
We have third graders these days it } 
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some of the progressive schools doing 
“sesearch” on this and that. I think 
we are misusing that term in many 
cases. 

I don’t want to pretend that the 
picture is all black. I have found some 
very worthwhile and very intensive 
uses Of magazines while traveling 
about and looking at high schools. 
There is, for example, an English 
teacher in a large northern city who 
uses the English term papers for that 
purpose. He has each senior write a 
biography and he does not accept as 
authority or bibliography anything of 
an ephemeral nature. He talks with 
the students about what he means by 
authority in literature and they learn 
to use Dictionary of American Biog- 
taphy or they use the Saturday Re- 
view or the Atlantic—the better 
magazines only—as authority. Now 
that, I think, is one way in which stu- 
dents can be encouraged to see that 
there are differences in levels in 


/ magazines and differences in author- 


ity in literature and in other fields. 
There is another large city school 
where the Atlantic Monthly is studied 
intensively as an example of modern 
writing. The teacher said to me that 
she felt there is no magazine in this 
country in which the style is as care- 
fully edited, with a sharpening up of 
each article as it comes in. She felt 


| that it was a model of good writing 
_ and that any article in the Atlantic 


could be analyzed carefully from the 
standpoint of what good writing is. I 
am sure that kind of thing goes on in 


| the schools represented here. 


A few years ago I had a research 
grant which enabled me to place some 
science magazines—a wider selection 
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of science magazines than the schools 
would ordinarily have—in some ten 
schools in Kentucky, Ohio, and In- 
diana. I was very much interested in 
the use that was made of these maga- 
zines, and I came to the conclusion 
that the key to whether magazines are 
being used by students, and 
whether students are working up 
to their capacity, is the attitude 
of the teacher as well as his own ac- 
complishments or his own acquaint- 
ance with magazines. In one large 
city where I was visiting, I talked 
with the teacher of the senior 
physics course. We discussed maga- 
zines for some time and I asked him 
whether he himself read or if he used 
with his students the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists or the Scientific 
American. He listened patiently and 
politely, and as I was leaving he said, 
“I suppose those magazines are all 
right, but really Science Digest is 
about our speed here.” It was quite 
apparent that Science Digest was 
about his speed. You wonder about 
schools like this, from which a large 
number of graduates get scholarships 
to Harvard and Yale and other 
places. It is a high school with a very 
fine rating, with an unusually large 
number of students going on to col- 
lege. I couldn’t help but have the 
feeling that he was letting those stu- 
dents down, that they were capable 
of doing much better work than he 
was demanding of them. In contrast 
to that, I had two seventh grade 
teachers in my own state of Ken- 
tucky. One was a science teacher who 
had begun as a home economics ma- 
jor. She quit along the way because 
science teachers were so much in de- 
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mand and she had become so inter- 
ested in science that she decided to go 
on in that field. We placed in her 
room some of the rather hard-to-read 
magazines, such as the Scientific 
American. I went down and listened 
to some of the discussions which the 
children gave of articles and I looked 
at their notebooks; I was amazed at 
the number of them who were inter- 
ested enough to take a magazine 
home at night with a dictionary in 
hand to look up words they didn’t 
know. The incentive there was to 
show the teacher and the class that 
they could read an article well enough 
to give a report on it, and not simply 
to please me or for any other ex- 
traneous reason. I am not saying that 
everybody in that class could do this 
kind of thing, but a considerable 
number of them did, and they did it 
because the teacher expected it of 
them. I recall another school some 
eighty miles from Lexington where I 
listened in on a discussion of a science 
club. A very interesting young man in 
charge of the club made the state- 
ment, rather offhand, “Of course, 
everybody in this room can read the 
Scientific American easily.” Well, 
these were seventh and eighth graders, 
but the teacher expected them to be 
able to read something and stretch 
their minds a little and a number of 
them thought it was exciting to make 
the effort. I think this teaching is the 
kind upon which the effective use of 
the library depends. 

I believe it is important to get 
teachers to participate in the selection 
of magazines. I remember teachers 
were always saying to me in the 
junior high school library when I 
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would try to get them to suggest 
books or magazines, “Oh, you know 
so much more than I do about the 
subject. Go ahead and choose them.” 
Well, that didn’t please me any 
more than it does you. You want 
the teachers to feel that you know 
something about materials, but 
what you really want is their sug- 
gestions. You want them to refuse 
some of your suggestions; you want 
them to say, “I don’t think this book 
is as good as you think it is” or, “That 
book you bought last year isn’t as 
useful as another one.” This is a 
dubious kind of flattery. I think that 
there is more participation in choosing 
books than there is in choosing maga- 
zines and pamphlets. I even believe 
that a very young high school athletic 
coach could be brought into the li- 
brary picture by a question to him as 
to whether he wanted the Athletic 
Journal or the Scholastic Coach in 
the library for his boys. I think there 
are ways in which teachers can be 
brought into the selection process for 
periodicals as we have tried to bring 
them into selection processes of books 
and pamphlets. 

I think another way to get maga- 
zines used in classrooms is to be a 
little crafty in using student assistants. 
If you can get student assistants rep- 
resenting different phases of the cur- 
riculum, and assign them to look at 
the new magazines as they come in 
you can inspire more use of them. 

I want to say a few words on ele- 
mentary magazines, but I haven’t too 
many good ones. I believe many of 
you are familiar with this field and 
are aware of what I mean. There 
are a good many discussions and ex- 
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planations given, but I will simply 
say that there are no first-rate maga- 
zines for the elementary school. For 
the elementary school you can buy 
Popular Mechanics or National Geo- 
graphic and some other adult maga- 
zines; but our magazines for children 
have been becoming steadily worse. I 
think we have none that are any bet- 
ter than mediocre, and we have a 
good many that are downright poor. 
Most of you, I am sure, take Ameri- 
can Girl and Boy’s Life. They are all 
right. I started to say that there is no 
distinguished writing in them, and I 
think perhaps I will stick to that 
statement. We have Children’s Activi- 
ties and Highlights, which are so 
similar that you probably take one or 
the other in your elementary school; 
nevertheless, because these magazines 
do not have reference value or at 
least have very little reference value, 
there isn’t much point in inferring 
that because you took this magazine 
last year you have to take it again 
this year. It is perhaps a good deal 
better to take another one. The Par- 
ent’s Magazine publication for chil- 
dren [Children’s Digest] is, I think, 
quite undistinguished. Many of you 
probably can’t quite understand this 
because Children’s Digest does survey 
a vast field. There is, as we know, a 
great deal of excellent children’s lit- 
erature in the realm of public domain, 
which is out of copyright. The first is- 
sues of the Children’s Digest were, I 
thought, quite good. The last few is- 
sues, however, did not impress me too 
much. I think we just must say if you 
are in an elementary school library, 
you should have a few children’s 
magazines—three or four perhaps and 
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change them from year to year, ex- 
periment with them—since we don’t 
have any that we feel are essential. 

I am asked again and again how we 
are to find out about new magazines 
and my answer seems to be rather un- 
satisfactory. We have never had any 
plan for the continuing evaluation of 
magazines which is comparable to 
the plans we have for evaluating 
books through the book lists and the 
Library Journal reviews we have for 
films and filmstrips. I have been 
asked again and again why there is 
no list of magazines in the Standard 
Catalog (the latest five-year accumu- 
lation). I talked with Miss West a 
few months ago, and she told me that 
“The Wilson Company feels that 
since the AASL committee on maga- 
zine evaluation is going to prepare 
this list, it should appear in an ALA 
publication.” This means that it will 
from now on be in the Basic Book 
Collection for Elementary Grades and 
the Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools. It will no longer be in 
the Standard Catalog. Now whether 
they have had complaints about some 
of the evaluations, or whether this was 
a policy unrelated to any kind of 
audience reaction, I don’t know, but 
I do understand that from now on, 
the Wilson Company indexes will not 
contain magazine lists, at least those 
prepared by the AASL. We do, of 
course, have the list in the Basic Book 
Collection and if these are revised 
fairly frequently, we will have some 
opportunity there to find the kind of 
information which we need. 

The book, Yearly Guides, from 
the various magazine agencies, gives 
you descriptions, but it does not give 
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you criticism. It does not tell you 
why specific magazines are useful in 
your library or why they are not use- 
ful. You may have noticed in the 
Library Journal, March 1 issue, that 
a review of periodicals was begun. 
The first column reviewed two maga- 
zines which I think would be of little 
interest, if any, to the high school 
library. I hope in the future there will 
be reviews that we can count on. 

We have two books on magazines— 

two popular books in recent years. We 
have James P. Wood’s Magazines in 
‘the United States, which is a popular 
presentation of magazines. Again for 
the library, we have a book by Peter- 
son called Magazines in the Twen- 
tieth Century, which appeared in 
1956. These are less scholarly than 
Frank Mott’s A History of American 
Magazines. Mott, volume four, brings 
you only up to 1905 because, as you 
know, he arranges material by the 
beginning date of the magazine; 
therefore, a magazine that began be- 
fore 1905 is described up to the 
present. 

This is a dream that I hope will 
some day come true, but I think the 
only satisfactory method of evaluat- 
ing magazines would be to have a 
group of five or six or seven school 
librarians meet for a month every 
third or fifth summer and prepare for 
us some kind of pamphlet describing 
magazines and evaluating them. 
Magazine evaluation is so difficult; in 
some ways it is more difficult than the 
evaluation of books. You all know 
that the November issue of a maga- 
zine may be so poor that you think 
perhaps you had better cancel your 
subscription. Then the next issue 
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comes out and it is unusually good, 
The evaluation of a magazine is, | 
repeat, extremely difficult, and it 
needs to be done for our professional 
organizations by a group which is in 
close touch with what is going on in 
schools—a group that can also keep 
in close touch with the magazine 
world. 

You people in large cities have a 
much better opportunity than those 
of us in small towns, because you can 
pick up new magazines on newsstands. 
You can evaluate them personally, 
although that, too, is difficult. The 
head of the New York Public Library 
Periodicals Division told me a year 
ago that he was amazed at the num- 
ber of adults who come in and ask for 
a certain magazine and sit down with 
it for an hour or so and then ask, 
“What is the political viewpoint of 
this magazine?” I don’t know why 
people can’t look in a magazine for 
an hour or so and discover something 
about its editorial viewpoint. The fact 
that this happens in New York with 
the people who come to the New York 
Public Library impressed me, and I 
think it points out the difficulty in 
knowing what a magazine is trying to 
do—how much of it is straight report- 
ing and how much of it is slanted. I 
hope we will see the day when AASL 
can do some of this very intensive 
evaluation of magazines by groups. 
We do not seem to be moving in that 
direction as rapidly as I wish we 
could. I should say, of course, that 
the quarterly published by ACRL, 
College and Research Libraries, re- 
views magazines or discusses them 
each year, usually in the January and 
March issues. But then again, those 
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magazines are most important to the 
college libraries. 

There are two or three questions 
about the technical administration of 
the magazine collection which I am 
asked very frequently. People ask me 
about the matter of budgeting for 
magazine purchases. They say their 
home economics department gets all 
their own weekly magazines, but the 
library pays for them out of their 
general budget. Should this be done 
or should it not? I think, as a general 
rule, we ought to say that magazines 
which are bought out of the library 
budget should be housed in the li- 
brary. I think we ought to encourage 
the administration to set up separate 
budgets for materials for departments 
which are going to use them inten- 
sively. I am rather skeptical about the 
plan of having all the music maga- 
zines in the music department, for in- 
stance, because we know that in 
schools there will be children who are 
very much interested in music, but 
who are not taking a music course. 
We are shutting out a great many 
students when we put all the maga- 
zines on one subject in a particular 
department, and it is also true that 
those departments may vary widely 
in their ability to make magazines 
available. You can have a busy 
science department with all the maga- 
zines in the world, but no student with 
a moment to look at one; his moments 
to look at magazines may be moments 
in the library rather than the labora- 
tory. These things we have to consider 
in deciding where the magazines go, 
interested as the teachers may be and 
eager as they may be to have maga- 
zines in their own rooms. Quite often 
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a satisfactory way to work this out is 
to assign the art or music or shop 
teachers the next-to-current number 
of the magazine. The current number 
of the magazine can be kept in the 
library and then the others all go to 
the various departments. I think that 
is a good practical procedure in many 
cases. 

There is a good deal of discussion 
these days on the length of subscrip- 
tions to magazines. Various publishers 
hold out incentives to us to make 
three- to five-year subscriptions. I 
think the average high school should 
subscribe to its magazines every year. 
I believe this provides incentive to 
look again at the magazines. If you 
order anything for three or five years, 
you are more apt to be not as alert to 
uses, to the necessity of changing and 
substituting another title in the same 
field. I do believe that it is important 
to examine a magazine list once a 
year, and to place orders once a year, 
except under very unusual circum- 
stances. Actually the discount offered 
for the three- to five-year subscrip- 
tion is not as real as it seems when 
you compare it to a blanket discount 
offered by the agencies. 

I think it is important, as I am sure 
you all know, to buy from a national 
magazine agency if you possibly can. 
I know some of you in small towns 
like to give your business to some 
neighbor who is taking magazine sub- 
scriptions. Many of you have discov- 
ered that this is not a very satisfac- 
tory way to proceed because the small 
subscription agencies do not have the 
facilities for providing you with 
missing numbers. They may not 
realize that there are two magazines 
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with similar titles. We must realize 
that it is the big jobber who knows 
library needs, and knows the things 
which he needs to know in order to 
serve you well. 

Now the question of storage of 
magazines is an extremely difficult 
one. I don’t know how many hun- 
dreds of magazines I have seen in 
small public libraries and small 
school libraries, where the librarian 
showed me a whole storage room full 
of magazines and said, “We hope we 
can get these bound some time.” You 
know that there is never going to be 
enough money to bind all those maga- 
zines! Today, we are discovering that 
a good many school librarians are 
considering this, and many of them 
have done it—that is, putting maga- 
zine files on microfilm. When I say 
this in Kentucky, the people in the 
small libraries look at me and say, 
“Yes, there’s that ivory tower again. 
What does she know about microfilms 
in schools.” I think that the time, the 
era, when our magazines in school li- 
braries are going to be on microfilm is 
not as far away as many people think 
it is. If you have sent for a catalog, 
and you can get one free from Uni- 
versity Microfilm in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, you will be amazed to see 
how many of the popular magazines 
are now available on microfilm in one 
year subscriptions at a cost just a 
little more than the current subscrip- 
tion. Now this means, of course, that 
you must have a current subscription 
in order to be allowed to buy the 
microfilm edition, so that is two 
copies you are buying. You can get 
the current one, and then at the end 
of the year you can have this tiny 
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reel which has a whole year’s issue of 
the magazine on it. Yes, I know that 
involves a reader, but when you have 
totaled all these costs you are stil] 
coming out with something which is a 
great deal more practical. You are 
going to have your storage problem 
solved and, more than that, almost 
every student who goes on to college, 
and this is becoming more and more 
true, is going to be using microfilm in 
his college years. It is a way of ac- 
quainting students with a research 
tool, and it isn’t as much an upper 
level tool as it was a few years ago. 
I think we are going to realize that 
this is the way to solve our magazine 
storage problem. I hope you will in- 
vestigate and will think about it. | 
know how it sounds, as I know the 
expression on the faces of the people 
to whom I say this; I know the way 
the principals and your board mem- 
bers accept it, but I think it is some- 
thing which we are going to have to 
work on and which, we realize, is 
going to come. The sooner it does 


come to many of our libraries, the | 








more satisfactory service we will be | 


giving with older magazines. 


I want to make a few other points | 


clear at this time. The studies that I 
have made of school library holdings 


— 


show that general school libraries are © 
very timid about taking magazines | 


which deal with one particular inter- 
est. I mean specifically there are very 
few libraries which take the American 
Federalist or any other newspaper 
which gives the labor point of view. 
It may be unfashionable to say this, 
but I think it is important that we 


represent in our libraries one magazine | 


which gives the viewpoint of organ- 


| 
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ized labor, whether we like it or not. I 
think it is important that we have in 
our libraries one magazine at least, 
and possibly more, which represents 
and deals with race problems. I think 
Crisis, the official journal of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, whether we 
like their program or not, should be in 
more libraries than it is. I think that 
the Bulletin of Negro History treats 
those issues which, no matter how we 
feel about them, are of crucial impor- 
tance. I think that we do not get in 
any of the general current events 
magazines, even those which we think 
of as quite liberal, quite the same ap- 
proach, quite the same fullness of cov- 
erage. We can say they are biased, 
yes. But of course, they are biased— 
they are done by a particular organ- 
ization that has a particular sermon 
to preach, a particular line. But I 
think that we are only going to under- 
stand what these organizations want 
and the justice of their claims and 
their programs if we read what they 
have to say about themselves occa- 
sionally instead of always reading 
what somebody else says about them. 
I think we should be sure that there is 
a United Nations magazine in our li- 
braries and I believe that many of 
our libraries do take it. The Unescal 
Courier is not taken in as many, 
however. 

People ask me once in a while 
whether they ought to take a maga- 
zine about the United Nations, one 
whole magazine which comes twelve 
times a year, when there is a three- 
week period in the fall when every- 
body is studying the UN and then 
after that the magazines are just not 
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used. It seems to me that some of 
those magazines are important enough 
that we ought to have them and en- 
courage their use as fully as we can. 

I want to say simply that all of this 
that I have been saying has to do with 
the power of ideas, with the signifi- 
cance of our magazine collection, and 
the picture that it gives our young 
people of the world they live in. 

We are hearing a great deal about 
science. I think we are realizing, even 
the scientists—and sometimes the 
scientists are more four-sided than 
the rest of us in realizing the relation 
of the humanities to science—that our 
libraries are powerhouses of ideas, 
that they can be more and more effec- 
tive as we recognize their potentiali- 
ties. I want to read you a brief para- 
graph from Chester Bowles’ book 
called The New Dimensions of Peace. 
He said, “. . . . I once asked eleven 
respected leaders in Washington for 
their definition of power in the con- 
text of today’s struggle. They readily 
agreed that power consisted of a 
complex of . . . nuclear weapons... 
military alliances .. . industrial 
production . [and the like]. 
Neither people nor ideas were men- 
tioned. These two omissions are strik- 
ing evidence of our failure to come to 
grips with the forces that have largely 
shaped Asian history in the postwar 
years, which are today emerging in 
Africa, and which the Communists 
are convinced will increasingly write 
world history from now on... . Since 
1947, 1.2 billion people—half of man- 
kind—have generated enough effec- 
tive power to change their form of 
government, although the substance 
of what we have largely come to 
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accept as power was in each case on 
the side of the status quo. In China, 
Mao Tse-tung started in 1926 with 
one thousand men, two hundred rifles, 
extraordinary organizational talents, 
and an idea. By 1949 he had become 
master of China.” Mr. Bowles goes 
on to tell us the much more familiar 
story of Gandhi’s struggle in India. 
These are reminders. 
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Justifus Daniels once said, “I set 
down as my faith that only the vision- 
aries have advanced the cause of 
humanity, and that those who most 
confidently regard themselves as real- 
ists have retarded it.” I have set down 
as my faith that school librarians, 
through their magazine collections, 
can materially augment the supply of 
visionaries. 
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AVING BEEN a booklover all my 

life, and possessing a “house- 
ful” of books of my own, I was re- 
cently delighted to discover how 
' much there was yet to learn about 
the books on my shelves. Many years 
have elapsed since I read to my chil- 
dren, and many of the books of their 
| childhood had been put away. 
Eagerly these were brought out and 
pored over. Some were found to be as 
good as when they were first pur- 
chased. Others failed to measure up to 
the criteria for good books. 

Then came the idea for this paper— 
“Books for My Grandchildren”—a 
list of books which I hope they will 
want to read and own before they are 
six. What better opportunity could 
there be for guiding a child’s reading 





“Books for My Grandchildren” is a condensed 
version of a paper, “Guiding Reading of the Pre- 
school Child,” which was submitted by Mrs. Bishop 
m completion of a graduate course in children’s 
literature at Western Illinois University. 


Books for My Grandchildren 


MRS. LUCILE OLDFATHER BISHOP 


Office of the Director of Training and Placement 
Western Illinois University 


than to begin with the baby and his 
first books? 

When they stand on the threshold 
of the schoolroom at the age of six, 
children enter a new era, a new do- 
main, a new sphere of influence. Until 
that time, the responsibility for their 
guidance and their experiences in all 
things, including books, rests with the 
family—the parents and grandpar- 
ents, aunts and uncles. Giving them 
the necessary experiences, book by 
book, in order that they may be pre- 
pared for the next books which we 
think they should be able to enjoy 
with meaning within their experience 
should be a source of great satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. But how is one to 
know what these books should be? 

When does a child first start to 
read? What can he enjoy in books be- 
fore he knows the alphabet? Reading 
doesn’t start in his reading lessons, 
when he first struggles to spell out 








Contributed by MRS. VIVIAN HOWARD, Section Editor, CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES 
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words. It starts when he listens to the 
stories which are told and read aloud 
to him, into which he enters with his 
whole being. “For reading is an art— 
the art of entering with one’s whole 
soul into an experience outside one- 
self. It is a gleaning of the sunlight 
hidden in the hard kernel of the word. 
In its widest meaning, reading is not 
bound to the printed page, for do we 
not speak of reading a map? Reading 
the stars? Reading a man’s expres- 
sion? Reading his mind? It is always 
an intuitive divining of a meaning 
which may express itself in as many 
different ways as there are forms of 
life; it is always an inner creative 
process.... And so... in learning to 
read, the key to success is the love and 
enjoyment of the great stories and 
poems which are the element in which 
the reader swims. Before a printed 
reader is ever opened, we must have 
done everything in our power to 
strengthen the inner muscles of the 
imagination and to awaken a love and 
enthusiasm for the living literature 
which the child is to read." 
Parents and teachers have the re- 
sponsibility of weighing the kinds of 
literature available for children and 
trying to help them discover the 
pleasures of reading books that are 
genuine bits of art instead of books 
that are second rate or poor. “And 
reading the right books can actually 
strengthen a child for the difficult 
tasks involved in growing up.”* So 
the books we are looking for are books 


2 Henry Barnes, “The Winged Horse, An Essay 
on the Art of Reading,” in Phyllis Reid Fenner, 
The Proof of the Pudding; What Children Read 
(New York: The John Day Co., 1957), pp. 228— 
229. 

2May Hill Arbuthnot, Children and Books, 
rev. ed., (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1957), p. 14. 
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that meet the child’s needs and have 
lasting significance. 

To be able to find the book that 
does for a child what we want it to 
do, we must know children’s books, 
We can’t give our own children the 
books we knew as children any more 
than we can feed them the same 
foods, if we could remember the 
things we ate. The most readily ac- 
cessible sources of help for knowing 
good books are the book sections of 
newspapers and magazines and the 
Children’s Catalog, all of which are 
to be found in almost any public 
library; and the librarians are always 
eager to help. 


If we grownups would do our best 
by our children in bringing to them 
the kind of books they enjoy, we must 
keep alert, keep up with the books. 
There are a great many things we can 
do to bring children and books to- 
gether. But, “It is not a simple task. 
It means knowing children and know- 
ing books so thoroughly that we may 


help the dreamer see the wonder and | 


romance of the world around him, 
and the matter-of-fact child to enter 
the realm of imaginative literature. 

. We must have retained or we must 
recapture for ourselves something of 
the child’s own attitude toward life 
and the world.’”® 


If we want the child to read, we 
must approach him through his inter- 
ests. If he goes to a book or a library 
seeking pictures on a particular sub- 
ject, he may be led from the subject 
to the author, and then to other sub- 
jects or materials by the same author, 


citing Annie Thaxter 


* Fenner, op. cit., = 


Eaton, Reading With’ Ehniteiren (New York: 
Viking Press, 1940), p. 38. 
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or through the same subject or related 
subjects to other authors, and so on. 
He may never become a great book- 
lover, but he may become a very spe- 
cialized reader and read a great deal. 

A child must have a background for 
books just as he must have a back- 
ground for music or art. Concerts and 
records, museums and art galleries 
contribute to the background for a 
love of music and art. Buying books 
is a good investment in background 
for enjoying books. Books are seldom 
outgrown. Children keep and treasure 
them and read and reread the ones 
they love and then hand them on to 
their children. 

The first thing we can do to bring 
children and books together is to have 
good books in the home where the 
child can be familiar with them. We 
can talk about them, share the favor- 
ites—father and son telling each other 
about their favorite books—without 
criticism of the child’s choice. If his 
taste is bad, great care should be ob- 
served in giving him interesting, bet- 
ter books to read to change his taste. 

Giving books as gifts is a good habit 
on any occasion, but we should give 
the book that the child will like, not 
what the adult likes. Let’s give him 
an opportunity to choose his own 
books once in a while at the bookshop. 
He will learn how to choose with care 
when he spends his own money for 
the books. 

The temptation to give books with 
an idea of building up a library 
should not overshadow the impor- 
tance of giving a child books he knows 
and likes to reread and have fun with. 
The classics can come later. 

In the absence of a good bookshop 
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in which to browse for books, the ad- 
vantages of the public library should 
serve equally well to allow for 
browsing among books. The child 
should be introduced to the public 
library at an early age and permitted 
to choose his books at leisure “. . . if 
you want children to read, give them 
books. Buy books, borrow from the 
library, surround them with books 
and read them books, and listen to 
them talk about books, and talk to 
them about books. Make books such 
a part of their lives that they will 
think of reading like breathing—that 
is, just accept it as naturally as being 
alive.’”* 

For the child up to six years, many 
of the first books are picture books. 
The pictures must tell the story, for 
the child, when the book has been 
read to him many times, loves to 
“read” them back to himself. The 
story must not be too long. Too much 
text does not belong in a picture book, 
but the story must have a real point 
or plot though simple, something to 
be worked out. “The words should be 
lovely, good to read aloud, meaning- 
ful, for children remember words and 
often use them themselves afterwards. 
The text in picture books is not usu- 
ally easy to read. They are not really 
the books for beginning readers. They 
are the books, though, that make the 
reader begin, that give him his first 
love of books and the desire to read 
to himself.””® 

It must have been with a lot of en- 
thusiasm that Dorothy White, a 
mother who was first a librarian, 
started out to provide reading experi- 


‘Fenner, op. cit., p. 35. 
5 Ibid., p. 36. 
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ences for her small daughter. She be- 
gan recording them in a diary shortly 
after the second birthday, making 
notes about the books that included 
the child’s views and hers about the 
books shared. The diary which she 
had started as just an “album, in 
order to remember,’’® turned out to be 
very practical for the “insight it gives 
into one child’s mind, for through this 
insight we shall ourselves become 
more sensitive to the minds of the 
children in our care.’”* 


Mrs. White’s book is a record of the 
perceptive observations of the mother 
and her child’s reactions to books 
and reading, combined with Mrs. 
White’s good judgment of the books 
themselves from the _ standpoint 
of their reception by her child, with 
her own objective study of the child’s 
mental growth. 


And so, with this book at hand for 
checking with from time to time, it 
will be most interesting to note per- 
sonal experiences with the children 
for whom this list is designed, and at 
the end of three or four years to com- 
pare notes with Mrs. White, remem- 
bering always that for different chil- 
dren the lists ideally should be some- 
what different, just as their natures 
are different. “Parents and pre-school 


®* Dorothy White, Books Before Five (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954), p. 1. 

‘Ibid., p. xii., “Foreword” by H. C. D. 
Somerset. 
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teachers who look to this diary to help 
them in their choice of stories, wil] 
find . . . no ready-made solution to 
their problems. What they should 
gain, however, is an increased aware. 
ness of the countless ways in which a 
child’s growth toward maturity can 
be helped by books that do accord 
with the interests and needs of the 
varied phases of development passed 
through.”® 

The books on the following list 
have been chosen for children whose 
parents and grandparents are people 
of wide interests, but most particu- 
larly nature lovers. The first grand- 
child has already shown a keen 
interest in nature as well as in people, 
books, and all things mechanical. The 
age levels indicated with the annota- 
tions are approximate and some books 
have been included which are listed 
for above the six year level, because 
many children may be ready for these 
at an earlier age. 

“The silent power of books is a 


great power in the world, and there is | 
a joy in reading them which those , 


alone can know who read them with 
desire and enthusiasm. Silent, passive 
and noiseless though they be, they 
may yet set in action countless multi- 
tudes, and change the order of 
nations.’”® 


* Ibid. 
®Henry Giles, quoted in Chicago Schools 
Journal, Vol. 34, November-December, 1952, p. 56. 
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BOOKS FOR THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 
A BASIC LIST 


A for the Ark. Roger Duvoisin. Lothrop. 4-6. 
Noah takes two from every kind of animal for each letter of the alphabet. An 
introduction to the Old Testament story of the flood. Attractive and fascinating in 
style and illustrations. 

And to Think that I Saw It on Mulberry Street. Theodor Seuss Geisel (Dr. 

Seuss). Vanguard. 3-10. 

A nonsense story in verse. Picture book as fascinating as a comic book, with appeal 
for the imagination. 

Angus and the Ducks. Marjorie Flack. Doubleday. 2-5. 
Amusing story of the adventures of a Scottie who crawled under the hedge and was 
chased by the ducks. 


Ask Mr. Bear. Marjorie Flack. Macmillan. 2-3. 
A little boy asked Mr. Bear to help him find the right gift for his mother’s birthday. 
The results are surprising. No better author-artist for children two to seven. 


Beginner’s Puppet Book. Alice M. Hoben. Noble and Noble. 
An aid for the parent in working with the child who is interested in puppets. 


Bird Stories. Edith M. Patch. Little, Brown. 5-6. 


An accurate and interestingly written reference book. 


Bird’s Christmas Carol. Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghton. 5-12. 
Popular Christmas story with humor and pathos. First published in 1888. 


Box with Red Wheels. Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan. 2-5. 
The barnyard animals are curious and very much surprised at what is in the red- 
wheeled box. The mother shoos them away from the baby, but when they look so 
sad she lets them come back. Bright colored pictures; expressive drawings of animals. 
Chicken Little. (In Told Under the Green Umbrella). Association for Child- 
hood Education (International). Macmillan. 3-8. 


Child’s Garden of Verses. Robert Louis Stevenson. Heritage. 4-6. 
Every child should have his copy to grow up with. 
Choo, Choo. Virginia Lee Burton. Houghton. 6-8. 
Story of a little engine that ran away, told in rhythmic prose with sound effects. 
Christ Child, as told by Matthew and Luke. Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Doubleday. 6-12. 


Cock, the Mouse and the Little Red Hen. (In Told Under the Green Um- 
brella). Association for Childhood Education (International). Macmillan. 
3-8. 


Columbus Story. Alice Dalgliesh. Scribner. 6-10. 
Story of the small boy who grew up with an ambition to sail—adventure and the 
discovery of America. Designed for reading aloud. Small children appreciate it 
because of the few names and characters used. 
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Country Bunny and the Little Gold Shoes. Du Bose Heyward. Houghton. 4-7, 
A little country bunny who wanted to be an Easter Bunny and how he managed it. 
Curious George. H. R. Rey. Houghton. 5-7. 
Adventures of a monkey in the city before he went to live in the zoo. A colored 
picture book. 
Dash and Dart. Mary Marsh Buff and Conrad Buff. Viking. 5-8. 
Story of two fawns. Simple language, but poetic. “All moods of nature are mirrored 


here. A book of rare and exquisite beauty.”"—-New York Public Library. Illustrated 
with four oil paintings reproduced in full color and many sepia drawings. 


Gingerbread Boy. (In Tail Book of Nursery Tales). Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harper. 3-8. 


Golden Goose Book. Leonard Leslie Brooke. Warne. 8-10. 
“The Golden Goose,” “Tom Thumb,” “Three Little Pigs,” and “Three Bears.” 


Goodnight Book. Goodnight Moon. Margaret Wise Brown. E. M. Hale. 2-4. 
These are quiet books, designed to soothe the child with the quiet thoughts of 
telling things goodnight. 

Greylock and the Robins. Tom Robinson. Viking. 6-10. 


A gay story, with a happy ending, of a battle between a hungry old cat and a 
mother robin. 


Here Comes the Circus. Horace Moses. Houghton. 4-8. 
The excitement of a trip to the circus is told in words and pictures. 


Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book. Randolph Caldecott. Warne. 2-4. 
Delightful portrayal of the nursery rhymes. Humor and gaiety. 


How to Tell Stories to Children. Sara Cone Bryant. Houghton. 


Published in 1905, yet contains some of the most practical and helpful suggestions 
to be found on telling a story. 


I Want to Fly. Anita Brenner. Scott. 4-6. 


A picture story about airplanes. 


Johnny Crow’s Garden. Johnny Crow’s New Garden. Leonard Leslie Brooke. 
Warne. 2-5. 


“Nonsense verse written and illustrated by a master artist of the animal kingdom.” 
—Children’s Books Too Good to Miss. 


Just Around the Corner. Catherine Beebe. Oxford. 5-8. 
Realistic story of signs of spring in country and city. 


Just So Stories. Rudyard Kipling. Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Doubleday. 6-10. 


The most famous stories: “Elephant’s Child,” “How the Leopard Got His Spots,” 
“How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin,” and “How the Camel Got His Hump.” 
Children should have these read to them. 


Let’s Go Outdoors. Harriet E. Huntington. Doubleday. 4-10. 
Factual texts with magnified photographs of creatures the child finds outdoors. 
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Little Auto. Little Farm. Little Sailboat. Little Train. Lois Lenski. 
Oxford. 3-7. 
All the “Mr. Small” books are nursery classics, perennially popular. 


Little Red Hen and the Grain of Wheat. (In Tall Book of Nursery Tales). 
Feodor Rojankovsky. Harper. 3-8. 


Little Toot. Hardie Gramatky. Putnam. 2-8. 
A good example of an inanimate object made a reality. Story of a little tugboat who 
didn’t want to take any responsibility. All he wanted to do was just play, till a storm 
came up, and then he was needed. 


Lullaby. Josephine Bernhard. Roy. 3-8. 
A Christmas story about the Christ Child and a little cat that sings Him to sleep; 
why the kitten washes himself so often. 


Madeline. Ludwig Bemelmans. Simon and Schuster. 5-8. 
A story about life in a Paris school for little girls, mostly in colorful pictures, very 
amusing. The little girl has a case of appendicitis. 


Make Way for Ducklings. Robert McCloskey. Viking. 2-7. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mallard and eight ducklings think nothing of marching across a busy 
city street, holding up traffic. A beautiful book, based on a true incident. 


Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel. Virginia Lee Burton. Houghton. 4-8. 
A “must” for little boys. To be read aloud. Mike Mulligan and his old-fashioned 
steam shovel dig a cellar for a town hall, with complications when he finds he has 
forgotten to leave himself a way out. Lots of fun. 


Millions of Cats. Wanda Gag. Coward. 4-7. 


Folk-tale style, with plenty of repetition. A story that children will learn by heart. 
An old man went out looking for a cat for his wife and suddenly is confronted with 
millions of cats, but it all turns out perfectly. Quaint illustrations. 


Mother Goose see Tall Book of Mother Goose, Feodor Rojankovsky, and 
Ring O’ Roses, Leonard Leslie Brooke. 


Night Before Christmas. Clement Clark Moore. Illustrated by Arthur Rack- 
ham. Lippincott. 6-8. 


This edition is particularly attractive. The artist’s drawings emphasize all the magic 
abroad on Christmas Eve. 


Now We Are Six. A. A. Milne. Dutton. 6-12. 
To be read to the child about six. He will want to reread these poems again and 
again. Christopher Robin becomes a favorite to be enjoyed in the later works, 
Winnie-the-Pooh and The House at Pooh Corner. 


Peter Rabbit, Tale of. Beatrix Potter. Warne. 3-8. 
The famous tale of the rabbit family—Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton-tail, and Peter—and 
Peter’s adventures in Mr. MacGregor’s garden. First published in 1903. 


Poppy Seed Cakes. Mary E. Clark and Margery Quigley. Doubleday. 6-9. 
Gay story about four-year-old Andrewshek and his Aunt Katushka who came from 
the old country. The names are fascinating for children to repeat. 
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Rabbit Hill. Robert Lawson. Viking. All ages. 
This is a story of country life, and particularly the animals. Enjoyed most when 
read aloud. Illustrations are superb. 


Ring O’ Roses. Leonard Leslie Brooke. Warne. 5-8. 


A nursery-rhyme book with generous amount of illustrations. Particularly desirable 


collection for little children. Illustrations in beautiful color. 


Runaway Bunny. Margaret Wise Brown. Harper. 4-6. 
A nursery-rhyme quality that children find irresistible and like to add to with ideas 
of their own. Story about a runaway bunny whose mother was too clever for him, 
so he gave up running away. 

Sing Song. Christina Rosetti. Macmillan. 6-10. 
A nursery-rhyme book with illustrations that match the poems. Arranged under 


headings: In the country, At home, Just for fun, Lesson time, Lullaby baby, and 
Christmas carols. 


Sleeping Beauty. (In Told Under the Green Umbrella). Association for 
Childhood Education (International). Macmillan. 3-8. 


Story of Babar, the Elephant. Jean de Brunhoff. Random. 4-8. 
Story of a little elephant who ran away from the jungle to live in Paris with an 
old lady. A “read to” book. 

Story of Ferdinand. Munro Leaf. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. Viking. 

6-10. 

A gentle bull who loves to smell flowers is stung by a bee and suddenly appears to 
be very fierce but behaves very strangely when put into the bull ring. A favorite 
picture book character. 

Story about Ping. Marjorie Flack. Viking. 6-8. 
The story of a Chinese duck who ventured away from his home on a houseboat. 
Good anirnal story, and delightful introduction to Chinese life. 

Sung under the Silver Umbrella. Association for Childhood Education (Inter- 

national). Macmillan. 2-9. 

Best collection for children this age, of nonsense verse, quotations from the Bible, 
modern poems. 

Tall Book of Mother Goose. Feodor Rojankovsky. Harper. 5-8. 
A hundred familiar rhymes, over 150 pictures, more than 50 in color. “Style of 
pictures is ‘childlike’.”—New Yorker. 

Tall Book of Nursery Tales. Feodor Rojankovsky. Harper. 3-8. 
Twenty-four traditionai tales: “Gingerbread Boy,” “Three Bears,” “Three Billy 


Goats Gruff,” “Chicken Licken,” “Little Red Hen,” “Three Little Pigs,” etc. Good 
style. Companion volume to The Tall Book of Mother Goose. 


Tom Thumb. (In Golden Goose Book). Leonard Leslie Brooke. Warne. 3-8. 
Travelers All. Irma E. Webber. Scott. 3-5. 
How plants are propagated. Told for the very youngest. 


Uncle Remus. Joel Chandler Harris. Appleton. 6-12. 


Legends of the old southern plantations as told by an old Negro, Uncle Remus. 
Dialect makes good reading aloud. 
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Under the Tent of the Sky. John E. Brewton. Macmillan. 6-12. 
Collection of animal poems: wild and domestic creatures, birds, insects, pets, zoo, 
and the circus included. Robert Lawson’s illustrations are especially fine. 


When We Were Very Young. A. A. Milne. Illustrated by Ernest Shepard. 
Dutton. 6-12. 
Poems about Christopher Robin that are considered classics today. To be read to 
the child before he can read for himself. 


White Snow, Bright Snow. Alvin Tresselt. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
Lothrop. 2-6. 

The description of winter activities, and the changes of the season as winter comes 

and goes into spring told in vividly beautiful, but childlike simplicity. Color pictures. 


Wind in the Willows. Kenneth Grahame. Illustrated by Ernest Shepard. 
Scribner. All ages. 
Another excellent edition is illustrated by Arthur Rackham and published by Heritage. 
Unforgettable stories of small animal adventures. Written by the author for his 
own son. Good for reading aloud. 


Winnie the Pooh. A. A. Milne. Illustrated by Ernest Shepard. Dutton. All 
ages. 
A story of Christopher Robin and his Teddy Bear, Pooh. The characters of this 
classic are as real to the children as their next-door neighbors. Good for reading 
aloud. 
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“Services” at the 
Joseph Schaffner Library 


ROSALIE KEMPE 


Librarian 


LTHOUGH the Joseph Schaffner 
Library functions mainly for 

the faculties and students of North- 
western University’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration and the 
evening divisions on the Chicago 
campus, it also serves the other 
schools of the university, alumni, and 
business firms. The latter make fre- 
quent use of its facilities, wanting to 
know a vast and unpredictable variety 
of facts, usually by telephone, and in 
a hurry. A brisk voice will ask, “Was 
the general trend of prices up or down 
in 1903?” and before the harried ref- 
erence librarian’s brain can even be- 
gin to function, will add cheerfully, 
“T’ll hold the wire.” To such questions 
the librarian has many aids, but she 
may have to search through and 
eliminate most of them before she 
finds the exact bit of information she 
seeks. Thus the alternatives for the in- 


quirer must inevitably be patience or 
a broken blood vessel. 

Many requests are for current eco- 
nomic data, of which an invaluable 
source is the library’s collection of 
“services.” These publications, or- 
dinarily looseleaf in form, appear at 
frequent intervals or are kept up to 
date by the substitution of daily, 
weekly or monthly pages for those 
containing superseded material. Of 
the latter type, a great number are 
issued by Commerce Clearing House 
in its series of topical law reports. 


Persons with tax problems (even as | 


you and I!) solve them by consulting 
Federal Estate and Gift Tax Re- 


porter, Illinois Tax Reporter, Internal | 


Revenue Code, Sinclair-Murray Cap- 
ital Changes Reporter, Standard Fed- 
eral Tax Reporter, or State Tax 


Guide—All States. Businessmen, with 
interests in many areas of manage- 











Contributed by MRS. DORIS E. SAUNDERS, Section Editor, SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
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ment, are assisted by Federal Securi- 
ties Law Reporter, Government Con- 
tracts Reporter, Labor Law Guide, 
Payroll Tax Guide, and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Reporter. The ac- 
countant depends upon Accountancy 
Law Reporter to keep himself in- 
formed. For daily developments in 
the Capitol, Congressional Index is 
indispensable. The library also sub- 
scribes to similar publications by 
Prentice-Hall: Federal Taxes and 
Pension and Profit Sharing Service. 

Although complicated at first 
glance, these volumes are readily 
usable through their excellent and 
minute indexes. Placed together on a 
table in the reading room, they are 
accessible to anyone wishing to con- 
sult them. 

At the circulation desk are kept 
the services that are in the nature of 
frequently issued bulletins—each 
number following the same pattern, 
but giving the latest information on 
the subject with which it deals. Pren- 
tice-Hall’s Accountant’s Weekly Re- 
port reveals the effect of taxation and 
government regulations on account- 
ing. Dartnell Corporation revises at 
intervals its study of Executive Com- 
pensation. For the graphic-minded, 
National Industrial Conference Board 
issues weekly charts, Road Maps of 
Industry, which are concerned with 
vital topics of industrial interest. 
Rand McNally publishes a monthly 
map, The Business Trend. Questions 
about fire, marine, casualty, and 
surety policies and underwriting are 
answered in the two volumes of 
Rough Notes’ Policy Form and Man- 
ual Analysis Service. Appraisal, prop- 
erty management, and realty develop- 
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ments are features of Roy Wenzlick 
and Co.’s The Real Estate Analyst 
Service. Standard and Poor’s Trade 
and Securities, in several sections, 
gives factual and statistical data for 
the general economy, surveys specific 
industries, and forecasts business 
trends. The same company’s Cor- 
poration Records are a compilation 
of financial information on individual 
corporations, alphabetically arranged. 

Certain annual publications are sup- 
plemented frequently: Custom House 
Guide has its monthly Import & Ex- 
port Bulletin; McKittrick Directory 
of Advertisers not only publishes a 
Weekly News Bulletin, but also sends 
new material on gummed sheets for 
pasting into the main volume; weekly 
supplements are provided for each of 
the five Moody’s financial manuals, 
Bank and Finance, Industrial, Mu- 
nicipal and Government, Public Util- 
ity, and Transportation; throughout 
the six-month period between the edi- 
tions of Polk’s Bank Directory there 
are cumulative supplements; and 
changes in Poor’s Register of Direc- 
tors and Executives and in Rand Mc- 
Nally Bankers Directory are reported 
quarterly and monthly, respectively. 

Two abstracts of periodical litera- 
ture are received in service form. 
Hospital Abstract Service appears on 
cards which are filed behind subject 
guides. Labor-Personnel Index is a 
semimonthly loose-leaf digest of cur- 
rent material on all phases of labor 
and personnel relations. 

While the aforementioned services 
are used extensively, they are proba- 
bly surpassed in popularity by a 
group of business and investment 
forecasts, each of which has its faith- 
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ful following. The Kiplinger Washing- 
ton Letter, reporting action on the 
government front and interpreting its 
significance for the present and the 
future, is the favorite of some, while 
Babson’s Business Service, with em- 
phasis on current and long range eco- 
nomic conditions, is preferred by 
others. Investors could well be be- 
wildered by their many opportunities 
for guidance. Suggestions and recom- 
mendations for the buying, selling 
and exchange of specific securities are 
a feature of Brookmire Investment 
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Reports, International Statistical By. 
reau’s Business and Investment Sery. 
ice, United Business Service and 
Moody’s Bond Survey and Stock 
Survey. Each also analyzes the mar- 
ket and forecasts trends. 

Such a brief description must nec. 
essarily fail to disclose the vast store 
of information contained in these 
services. A more complete unfolding 
of their possibilities might be of in- 
terest, and would be gladly under. 
taken by the library upon request— 
even over the telephone! 
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Alton State Hospital Library 


MILDRED FISHER 
Librarian 


HE Alton State Hospital Library, 

located on the ground floor of 
the administration building, provides 
reading for patients and employees a 
total of forty hours per week. Current 
magazines, daily newspapers, and re- 
ligious material are available as are a 
large number of books, both fiction 
and nonfiction, which may be loaned 
for two weeks and renewed once for 
one week. 


Contributed by Alma Lundeen, Institutional 
Consultant, Illinois State Library. 





In the patients’ library is an electric 
world globe, games, puzzles, and a 
radio. For those who wish to type, 
there is a typewriter. 

Books are purchased three times 
each year, but many books are do- 
nated by local civic groups. The li- 
brary subscribes to two hundred and 
thirteen magazines, including six for 
each of twenty-five wards. During 
each month about three thousand 
used magazines donated by local civic 





Library display case for patients at the Alton State Hospital. 
This particular display illustrates oriental art objects. 
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groups are placed in living units. 
Used books and magazines are care- 
fully culled before being put in use. 

The librarian, occupational therapy 
workers, and volunteers bring groups 
of patients from closed wards to the 
library, where special programs are 
given. 

A cash donation by a patient’s rela- 
tive made it possible for the library to 
purchase a display case. A different 
display is planned each month, and 
the displays are discussed several 
times with different groups of 
patients. 

The librarian contacts new pa- 
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tients in the receiving wards to ac. 
quaint them with the library. 

Bookcases with space to display 
magazines are located on _ several 
wards and plans are being made to 
place them on all wards. These cases 
are large enough to accommodate two 
hundred books, which are exchanged 
periodically. 

The medical library, which is ad- 
jacent to the general library, has 
several hundred books and receives 
forty professional periodicals. 

One assistant librarian and one 
institutional resident serve both li- 
braries. 





——— 
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Librarians in the Making 


RUBY V. MARTZ 


Assistant Professor of Library Science 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 


rt ow can I become a librarian?” 

H is becoming a familiar ques- 
tion at Northern Illinois University. 
With the help of the faculty advisers, 
the placement bureau, the school 
paper, the campus bulletin boards, 
and a very enthusiastic library club, 
the library science department has 
made itself known. 

The placement bureau at Northern 
Illinois University reported 151 re- 
quests for school librarians in the 
spring of 1957. The index of demand 
(ratio of demand and supply) by 
teaching fields in the United States 
puts library science at the top of the 
list. These facts were made known to 
Northern’s students last semester by 
means of a bulletin and letter sent to 
each faculty adviser. They were re- 
peated on posters placed on bulletin 
boards in halls, classrooms, and dor- 
mitories. They were published in the 


school paper and broadcast on the 
radio. 

This semester finds the department 
still small but growing very rapidly. 
There are fifty-seven individual stu- 
dents now enrolled in library science 
courses at Northern. Since some non- 
library students elect library science 
courses, not all students enrolled are 
minors. The total number of minors 
is more than fifty, however, and in- 
cludes many freshmen who cannot 
begin library science courses until 
their sophomore year. 

The list of minors includes students 
majoring in social science, English, 
fine arts, business education, earth 
science, physical education, music, 
and elementary education. There are 
more students from elementary edu- 
cation than from any other area, 
although elementary education is a 
comprehensive major and it is very 








Contributed by EDWARD HEILIGER, Section Editor, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 
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difficult for a student to complete the 
elementary program and include a 
minor. While the list includes pre- 
dominantly women’s names, there are 
several men enrolled in the program. 

The library science department, or- 
ganized by Alice Johnson, offered 
courses for the first time in 1952 when 
quarters were provided in the new 
Swen Franklin Parson Library. Six- 
teen semester hours are required for 
a minor although the department now 
offers eighteen. Courses include school 
library functions, processing library 
materials, reading guidance for young 
people, informational materials for 
secondary schools, the library as an 
information center, and two courses 
in children’s literature. 

Our first course in children’s litera- 
ture is also offered under an English 
number and is required of all elemen- 
tary majors. 

The library club gives the depart- 
ment a unified, family feeling. Month- 
ly meetings and activities provide 
students from different classes an op- 
portunity to become acquainted. The 
club also is a means of attracting 
freshmen and keeping them interested 
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until they can enroll in the course, 
Last year’s activities included trips ty 
the Miracle of Books Fair in Chicagy 
and to hear May Hill Arbuthnot 
speak in Rockford, as well as many 
parties and other meetings. Member 
of the club planned the displays for 
the library’s exhibit cases and made 
bookmarks for National Library 
Week. All plans are completed for 
affiliation with Alpha Beta Alpha, 
the undergraduate library science 
fraternity. 

The library science department also 
includes an orientation unit in fresh. 
man English classes. Four sessions 
include lessons on the card catalog, 
the periodical indexes, reference 
books, and an examination. Verna 
Melum is in charge of the library 
instruction. 

In addition to the campus program, 
Northern also offers extension courses | 
in library science. During the | 





three years, courses have been taught 
at Freeport, Sterling, Stockton, Mt. 
Carroll, and Waukegan. 

With a growing university, the | 
future looks very bright for the l- 
brary science department at Northem | 
Illinois University. ' 
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The Illinois State Library serves as a supplementary source to public 
, the libraries and as a direct-service library to state employees and to individuals 
he li. without local library facilities. 
them The State Library receives on standing order publications from a number 
' of agencies and organizations, including the American Library Association, 
H. W. Wilson Company, University of Illinois Press, University of Chicago 
Press, National Education Association, Brookings Institution, and many 
other groups. 
Listed below are recent nonfiction titles added to the collection. 


GENERAL WoRKS 


; 027.8 Berner, Elsa R. American Library 
B525 Integrating library instruction with classroom Association, 1958 
teaching at Plainview Junior High School 
029.6 Birmingham, Frederic A. Hawthorn, 1958 
B619 The writer’s craft 
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Kogan, Herman 

The great EB: the story of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Wormser, Rene A. 

Foundations: their power and influence 
Ferguson, Rowena 

Editing the small magazine 


PHILOSOPHY 


Hook, Sidney, ed. 
Determinism and freedom 
Lea, Henry C. 
Material toward a history of witchcraft. 3 vols. 
Landreth, Catherine 
The psychology of early childhood 
Gibby, Robert G. 
The mentally retarded child 
Smith, Karl U. 
The behavior of man: introduction to psychology 
Bertine, Eleanor 
Human relationships in the family, in friendship, 
in love 
Lynd, Helen M. 
On shame and the search for identity 
Durkheim, Emile 
Professional ethics and civic morals 
Greenbie, Marjorie B. 
Grow up, but don’t grow old 
Clark, Charles H. 
Brainstorming 
Greenwald, Harold 
The call girl: a social and psychoanalytic study 
Hanna, Thomas 
The thought and art of Albert Camus 


RELIGION 


Bertocci, Peter A. 
Religion as creative insecurity 
Burrows, Millar 
More light on the Dead Sea Scrolls 
Merton, Thomas 
Thoughts in solitude 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson 
Riverside sermons 
Knox, Ronald A. 
The priestly life 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1958 


Devin-Adair, 
1958 


Columbia Univ. Press, 
1958 


New York Univ. Press, 
1958 


Yoseloff, 1958 
Knopf, 1958 

Allyn & Bacon, 1958 
Holt, 1958 
Longmans, 1958 
Harcourt, 1958 

Free Press, 1958 
Stackpole, 1958 
Doubleday, 1958 
Ballantine, 1958 


Regnery, 1958 


Association, 1958 
Viking, 1958 
Farrar, 1958 
Harper, 1958 


Sheed, 1958 
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Jenkins, Daniel 
The Protestant ministry 
Boyer, Merle William 
Luther in Protestantism today 
Strachey, Marjorie C. 
The Fathers without theology 
Cross, Robert D. 
The emergence of liberal Catholicism in America 
Bennett, Wallace F. 
Why I am a Mormon 
Pool, David de Sola 
Why I am a Jew 
Sachar, Howard M. 
The course of modern Jewish history 


SociaL SCIENCE 


Mannheim, Karl 

Systematic sociology 
Marrs, James Wyatt 

The man on your back 
Butz, Otto, ed. 

The unsilent generation 
Douglas, William O. 

The right of the people 
Redding, Saunders 

The lonesome road: the story of the Negro’s 

part in America 
Bowles, Chester 

Ideas, people and peace 
Campbell, John C. 

Defense of the Middle East 
Finletter, Thomas K. 

Foreign policy: the next phase 
Galbraith, John K. 

The affluent society 
Beyer, Glenn H. 

Housing: a factual analysis 
Clark, Harold F. 

Classrooms in the factories 
Seidman, Joel 

The worker views his union 
Shippen, Katherine B. 

This union cause 
Rogers, Donald I. 

Make your income count 
Kiplinger, W. M. 

Boom and inflation ahead 
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Doubleday, 1958 
Association, 1958 
Braziller, 1958 
Harvard Univ. Press, 
1958 
Nelson, 1958 


Nelson, 1957 


World, 1958 


Philosophical, 1958 
Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1958 

Rinehart, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Doubleday, 1958 


Harper, 1958 

Harper, 1958 

Harper, 1958 
Houghton, 1958 
Macmillan, 1958 

New York Univ. Press, 


1958 
Univ. of Chicago Press 


1958 
Harper, 1958 
Holt, 1958 


Simon, 1958 
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139 
338.973 
C734s 
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T756 
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355.01 
$894 
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H878 
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M252 


360.973 
W676 


361.53 
B972 
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F771 
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H636 


364.36 
R615 


365.947 
N747 


383.22 
M946u 


385 
C593 


Fisher, Philip 

Common stocks and uncommon profits 
Trigger, Raymond 

How to run a successful investment club 
Netschert, Bruce C. 

The future supply of oil and gas 
Hoover, J. Edgar 

Masters of deceit 
Cochrane, Willard W. 

Farm prices; myth and reality 
The new India: progress through democracy 


Soviet progress vs. American enterprise 


Toynbee, Arnold, ed. 

The eve of war, 1939 
Fellman, David 

The defendant’s rights 
Swisher, Carl Brent 

The Supreme Court in modern role 
White, Leonard C. 

The Republican era 1869-1901 
Strachey, Alix 

The unconscious motives of war 
Hubler, Richard G. 

SAC: the strategic air command 
Mallan, Lloyd 

A day in the life of a supersonic project officer 
Wilensky, Harold L. 

Industrial society and social welfare 
Burstein, Martin A. 

Escape from fear 
Foundation for Voluntary Welfare 

Grass roots private welfare 
Higgins, Lois L. 

Criminology and crime prevention 
Rittwagen, Marjorie 

Sins of their fathers 
Noble, John 


I was a slave in Russia: an American tells his 
story 

Mueller, Barbara R. 
United States postage stamps, how to collect, 
understand and enjoy them 

Clark, Ira G. 
Then came the railroads 
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American Association of Marriage Counselors 
Marriage counseling: a casebook 


Spicer, Dorothy G. 
Festivals of Western Europe 


EDUCATION 


Kolesnik, Walter B. 

Mental discipline in modern education 
Adler, Mortimer J. 

The revolution in education 
Keats, John 

Schools without scholars 
Allstrom, Elizabeth C. 

Let’s play a story 
Siepmann, Charles A. 

TV and our school crisis 
Strang, Ruth 

Group work in education 
Wilson, Eugene S. 

College ahead! 
Lowen, Walter 

You and your job 
Roth, Alfred 


The new school: masterworks of international 


school architecture 
Smith, Nila B. 
Read faster and get more from your reading 


Harrison, Harry P. 


Culture under canvas: the story of tent Chau- 


tauqua 


Hartford, Ellis F. 
Moral values in public education 


LANGUAGE 
Pei, Mario 
One language for the world 


Marckwardt, Albert H. 
American English 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
Gamow, George 
Matter, earth, and sky 


Moore, Patrick 
Guide to Mars 
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Association, 1958 


Wilson, 1958 


Univ. of Wisconsin Press, 
1958 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1958 

Houghton, 1958 
Friendship, 1957 

Dodd, 1958 

Harper, 1958 

Harcourt, 1958 


Greystone, 1958 


Praeger, 1958 


Prentice, 1958 


Hastings, 1958 


Harper, 1958 


Devin-Adair, 1958 


Oxford, 1958 


Prentice, 1958 


Macmillan, 1958 
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Teller, Edward 
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784.4 
H559 


LP 
780.942 
H732 


LP 
491.7 
H758h2 


LP 
783.9 
H9955 


LP 
780.9725 
j27 


LP 
782.1 
L582p4 


LP 
783.8 
L774 


LP 
428 
L786 


LP 
780.973 
M889 
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LP Hanson, H. 
783.8 Song of democracy (text by Whitman); Elegy, 
H251 op. 44. 
Reverse: Lane, Four songs (text by Van Doren). 
Hanson, Eastman-Rochester orch. and chorus. 
LP Haydn, F. 
780.92 His life, his times, his music. 
H415 
LP Heroes, heroines and mishaps (American folk 
7184.4 songs and ballads). 
H559 
LP Holiday in England. 
780.942 Grenadier Guards Band. 
H732 
LP Holt spoken Russian. 
491.7 
H758h2 
LP The hymnal. 
783.9 Norman Luboff Choir. 
H9955 
LP Jamaican drums. 
780.9729 Kingston Royal Steel Band. 
J27 
LP Leoncavallo, R. 
782.1 I pagliacci (complete). 
L582p4 Callas, di Stefano, Serafin. 
LP Liszt, F. 
783.8 Psalm 13, “Lord how long?” 
L774 Reverse: Brahms, Song of destiny, op. 54; 


Academic festival overture, op. 80. 
Midgley, Beecham, Royal Philharmonic Orch., 
Choral Society. 


LP Living language better speech course in English. 
428 

L786 

LP Morton, F. 

780.973 Jelly Roll Morton; a personalized history of 
M889 New Orleans Jazz. vols. 1-12. 

LP Mozart, J. 

780.92 His life, his times, his music. 

M939 

LP Orff, C. 

782.8 Die kluge (The wise woman). 

067k Schwarzkopf, Cordes, Schwallisch. 

LP Ponchielli, A. 

782.1 La gioconda (complete). 

P795g2 Cerquetti, Del Monaco, Gavazzeni, Maggio 


Musicale Fiorentino. 
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Mercury 


Period 


Ficker 


London 


Holt 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Angel 


Angel 
Living Language 


Riverside 


Period 


Angel 


London 
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LP 
783.29 
P874s 


LP 
782.1 
P985 


781.54 
$194 


LP 
780.92 
$384 


LP 
780.92 
$392 


LP 
534 
$416 


LP 
784.4 
$698sd 


LP 
780.973 
S69s8fif 


LP 
780.973 
S$698fo 


LP 
784.4 
$698sr 


LP 
781.22 
$724 


LP 
784.756 
$759m 


LP 
782 
$912f3 


LP 
782.1 
$912r6 


Poulenc, F. 
Stabat Mater. 
Brumaire, Fremaux, Colonne Orch., Chorale de 
l’Alauda. 
Reverse: Le bal masque (The masked ball). 
Bernac, Poulenc, Fremaux, Natl. Th. Op. Orch. 


Purcell, H. 
Dido and Aeneas (complete). 
Flagstad, Schwarzkopf, Jones, Mermaid Singers 
and Orch. 


Sanabria, U. A. 
Eisenhower victory march. 


Schubert, F. 
His life, his times, his music. 


Schumann, R. 
His life, his times, his music. 


The science of sound. 


Songs of the Don Cossacks. 


Songs of the fabulous fifties. 
Roger Williams, piano, with orch. 


Songs of the fabulous forties. 
Roger Williams, piano, with orch. 


Songs of the railroad. 
Merrill Jay Singers. 


Sounds of my city. 
Tony Schwartz, narrator. 


Spirituals and sacred songs. 
Dorothy Maynor, sop. 


Strauss, J. 
Die Fledermaus (The bat) (complete). 
Krauss, Vienna Philharmonic Orch. 


Strauss, R. 
Der Rosenkavalier (complete). 
Schwarzkopf, Karajan, Philharmonia Orch. 
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Victor 
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Period 


Period 
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Laboratories 


Decca 


Kapp 


Kapp 


Cabot 


Folkways 


Camden 


London 


Angel 
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LP 
782 
$938p 


LP 
780.92 
T249 


LP 
783.8 
T658 


LP 
784.1 
T658 


LP 
782.1 
V484a9 


LP 
782.1 
V484d2 


LP 
782 
W422s 


LP 
782 
W742 


LP 
782.1 
W855s 


LP 
784.4 
W927 
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LP 
782 
$938p 


LP 
780.92 
T249 


LP 
783.8 
T658 


LP 
784.1 
T658 


LP 
782.1 
V484a9 


LP 
782.1 
V484d2 


LP 
782 
W422s 


LP 
782 
W742 


LP 
782.1 
W855s 


LP 
784.4 
W927 


Styne, J. 
Peter Pan (original cast). 


Tchaikovski, P. 
His life, his times, his music. 


Tomkins, T. 
Musica Deo sacra. 
Stevens, In Nomine Players, Ambrosian Singers, 
Sidwell. 


Tomkins, T. 
Songs and consort music. 
Stevens, In Nomine Players, Ambrosian Singers. 
Verdi, G. 
Aida (highlights). 
Tebaldi, Del Monaco, Erede. 
Verdi, G. 
Don Carlos (complete). 
Santini, Rome Opera. 
Weill, K. 
September song and other songs. 
Lotte Lenya. 


Willson, M. 
The music man (original cast). 


Wolf-Ferrari, E. 
The secret of Suzanne (complete). 
Orel, Bariello, Turin Sym. Orch. 
The world of man. 
Harold Courlander, narrator. 
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Victor 


Period 


Experiences Anonymes 


Experiences Anonymes 


London 


Victor 


Columbia 


Capitol 


Decca 


Folkways 
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Executive Board Meeting 


in EXECUTIVE BOARD of the IIli- 
nois Library Association met at 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago on 
Friday, May 16, 1958. The meeting 
was called to order by President 
Miriam H. Johnson. Others attending 
were Alex Ladenson, Vice-President; 
Ralph E. McCoy, Past President; 
Bernadine C. Hanby, Secretary; Mrs. 
Harriette H. Crummer, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Lillian Vanko, Chairman, Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section; Marian 
Harman, Chairman, Catalogers’ Sec- 
tion; Mary Lois Bull, Chairman, 
College and Research Libraries Sec- 
tion; Ferris Randall, ILA Editorial 
Representative to Illinois Libraries; 
de Lafayette Reid, Assistant State 
Librarian; Eunice Speer, President of 
IASL; Charles Haggerty, Chairman, 
Public Libraries Section; and Harold 
Lancour, ALA Councilor. Mrs. Margo 
Mundt, ILA  Secretarial-Assistant; 
and Robert M. Lightfoot, Chairman, 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, at- 
tended as guests of the Board. 


MINUTES 


Minutes of the Board meeting of 
January 31, 1958, which were previ- 


ously distributed by mail, were ap- 
proved as corrected. 

Correction: Committee Appoint- 
ments. Exhibits, John C. McKeavin 
should read: John C. McAvin, Free- 
port. 


FINANCES 


Harriette Crummer presented her 
annual report as treasurer and moved 
that it be approved. Mr. Haggerty 
seconded. Motion carried. The com- 
plete report has been filed with the 
secretary. 

Mrs. Crummer announced that the 
checking and savings accounts had 
been transferred to the LaSalle Street 
National Bank, Chicago. She in- 
formed the Executive Board that a 
$25 life membership had been re- 
ceived and that this has to be 
separately invested. 

Miss Speer moved that the $25 be 
invested in a government bond. Miss 
Harman seconded. Motion carried. 

Some clarification is needed as to 
whether life members automatically 
have a choice of section membership. 
Mrs. Crummer moved that a life 


member be permitted one section | 








Contributed by FERRIS S. RANDALL, Editorial Liaison for 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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embership free and that he pay 75¢ 
for each additional section. Miss 
Speer seconded. Motion carried. 

The question of making a contribu- 
tion to Channel 11, WTTW, was 
brought up. Mrs. Crummer checked 
the treasurer’s books and could not 
find that ILA had made such a con- 
tribution in the past. After a discus- 
sion of the value of Channel 11—area 
covered, sponsoring groups, etc.—Mr. 
Ladenson moved that ILA contribute 
point- |} 95 for this year. It was brought out 
Ceavin | that this is not to set a precedent for 
, Free- | fyture contributions. Mr. Lancour 
seconded. Motion carried. 

Mr. Lancour was asked to advise 
on whether ILA should contribute to 
-d het | the ALA Washington office, but had 
moved | no recommendation at the time. Mrs. 
egerty Johnson has received no special re- 


Te ap- 





 COM- | quest, but money is needed for office 

th the | expenses. ILA has previously con- 
tributed $100. Action delayed to the 

at the | next meeting. 

s had 

Street 1958 CONFERENCE PLANS 

ae Mrs. Johnson announced the fol- 


| lowing as chairmen of the 1958 ILA 
we lconference committees: Exhibits, 
0 bel john McAvin, Freeport Public Li- 
‘brary, and Anthony Baldarotta, 


aa Rockford Public Library; Publicity, 
ied Agnes Wentzel, Rockford Public Li- 
—_ brary; Registration, Gladys Collier, 
= ng Rockford Public Library; Local Ar- 
—_ tangements, Mary Henderson, Rock- 
. ford Public Library, and Julia Lind, 
al | Rockford Public Library; Meals, 


| Nelle Skinner, Rockford Public Li- 
nl brary; Hospitality, Anne Benner, 

_ Rock Island Public Library; Infor- 
mation, Jane Pratt, North Suburban 
Public Library, Loves Park; Trans- 
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portation and Tours, J. H. Mansfield, 
Trustee, Rockford Public Library; 
and ILA Dues, Treasurer. 

Mr. Ladenson relayed word from 
Faith Armstrong, librarian of the 
Rockford Public Library, that com- 
mittees are being organized and that 
plans for the conference are well 
under way. 

Mrs. Johnson asked for suggestions 
for dynamic speakers for the general 
sessions. She has heard from all 
section chairmen who are planning 
conference programs. 


1959 CONFERENCE PLANS 


The 1959 ILA Conference will be 
held at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, 
November 19-21. 

Mr. Ladenson is corresponding with 
the president of the Missouri Library 
Association about the ILA proposal 
of a joint conference in St. Louis in 
1960. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM AWARD 


The award is a citation to the 
Illinoisan who has done the most, 
during the year, to further intellectual 
freedom. Nominations are sent to 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee, 
which submits the worthiest one to 
the ILA Executive Board for scrutiny 
and approval. 

Mr. Lightfoot, the Committee’s 
chairman, submitted what few nom- 
inations he had received—none from 
librarians—and a lengthy discussion 
followed. Mr. Lancour emphasized 
the need that the recipient’s contribu- 
tion to the cause be outstanding. Mr. 
McCoy moved that the award not 
be made this year. Mr. Ladenson 
seconded, and the motion carried. 
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TRUSTEES’ WORKSHOP 


Workshop is sponsored by the IIli- 
nois State Library and the ILA Trus- 
tees’ Section, at the request of the 
Section’s chairman, Franklin Kramer. 
The idea was borrowed from the 
Wisconsin governor’s conference for 
library trustees. Mr. Reid reported 
that invitations have gone out to all 
Illinois trustees to attend a workshop 
for them at Springfield, May 26-27, 
and gave some details of the program 
planned. 


SPRING REGIONAL LIBRARY MEETINGS 


The policy in regard to ILA’s part 
in the regional library meetings was 
discussed. There has been some feel- 
ing that ILA should take a more 
active part in these regional meetings. 
Others have feared that ILA section 
workshops were rather taking over 
the Illinois State Library workshops 
and regional meetings. Should ILA 
take the initiative or should the IIli- 
nois State Library? Workshops should 
be spotted in many areas so more 
librarians could come. 

Mr. Haggerty moved that the IIli- 
nois State Library take the initiative 
in sponsoring and planning meetings 
both on the state and local levels and 
that ILA co-operate. Mrs. Crummer 
seconded. Motion carried. 


ILLINOIS CIVIC EXCHANGE 


Mr. Reid recommended that ILA 
have membership in the Illinois Civic 
Exchange. Mrs. Johnson had learned 
that the annual dues were $10 for 
each year, beginning in September. 
Quarterly meetings are held in 
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Mr. Ladenson moved that ILA 4 mittee of 


filiate with the Illinois Civic Exchang: 
in September, 1958. Miss Spe 
seconded. Motion carried. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT PROGRAM motion a: 
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Mr. Reid announced that thre 
more programs have been inaugurate; 
since January, 1958, and the one ¢ 
Carbondale strengthened. They ar 
as follows: 

Rochelle. Started May 1. Praire 
Trail Library Project. Ogle and Le 
counties. Flagg Township and Stil- 
man Valley libraries. 

Peru. Peru Community Library 
Program goes out into ten townships 

The Savanna area is being a: 
panded. 

Fox Valley. Now in the planning 
stage. Includes six libraries already 
established — Batavia, St. Charles, 


by Mary 
Board. 
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that the 
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be sent. 
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Dundee, Geneva, Elgin, and Algon- 
quin. 

Mr. Reid also reported on the pro- 
posed printing of catalog cards by the! 
Illinois State Library. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


The revised Organization Manua 
was cited as a very fine piece of work, 
due credit being given to Ferris Ran- 
dall, who was in charge of printing 
arrangements. 


de Lafayette Reid reminded the| 


Board that the need for a survey o 
library resources in Illinois had been 
pointed out by Mr. Downs in Ms 
Schenk’s report. Mr. Reid expressed 
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troversi he desire that ILA conduct such a 
survey and recommended that a com- 
ILA ai mittee of three be appointed to work 
Exchang with the State Library to plan it. 
Ss Spe Ralph McCoy moved that the presi- 
dent of ILA appoint such a commit- 
te. Mr. Haggerty seconded the 
3RAM [motion and it was approved. Harold 


Lancour’s motion that $50 be allotted 
to the new committee was seconded 


< oe by Mary Lois Bull and passed by the 
seuratt!! Board. 
e one at 


Eunice Speer expressed the opinion 
hey are 


that the ILA membership blank 
should provide space for both home 

Praiti| and business address and for indi- 
and Le! cating position and where mail should 
1d Still be sent. Mrs. Crummer will see about 
incorporating Miss Speer’s recom- 


Libran} mendations in future forms. 


wnships 
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Harold Lancour announced that 
there will be an Allerton Park con- 
ference for public librarians, Novem- 
ber 9-12, on “Work with Young 
Adults.” 

Mr. Lancour also told of a pilot 
study on recruitment made possible 
by a $5,000 fund set up by the Text- 
book Institute Association and con- 
ducted in Raleigh by the North Caro- 
lina Library Association. The results 
will be published in the hope that 
the study may have wider applica- 
tion. 

With the reminder that next year’s 
Library Week will be April 12-18, the 
meeting adjourned at 4 P. M. 

BERNADINE C. HANBY, 
Secretary 








What’s News In Library Service 


Public Libraries 


e SOUND LIBRARY ASKED FOR 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Tenth District Congressman Har- 
old R. Collier, of Berwyn, has intro- 
duced legislation providing for a 
national pool of important and his- 
torical recorded speeches for use by 
scholars and schools. There is at pres- 
ent no such library of sound recording 
or filmed speeches, the Illinois Con- 
gressman said. This is the first bill 
of its kind introduced in Congress. 

The bill provides that the Library 
of Congress, as the logical repository 
for such recordings, shall collect the 
recorded speeches, not only of famous 
Americans but of foreign dignitaries 
as well, and shall make them avail- 
able for nominal rental fees for 
schools and colleges. Cost of the pro- 
gram would be borne by the library 
through the rental fees, Collier said. 
Fees could be kept low because exist- 
ing facilities would be used to develop 
the sound library. 


e BELLEVILLE 


Mrs. Margaret Webber has been 
named children’s librarian of the 
Belleville Public Library. She began 
her duties September 1, filling a va- 
cancy which had existed since Feb- 
ruary. Mrs. Webber was formerly 
librarian of the Flora Public Library. 
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° BLUE ISLAND samen 


The month of October was officially 
proclaimed as “Library Month” in| 
Blue Island in commemoration of the 
establishment of the first library in 
Blue Island one hundred years ago, 
Appropriate celebrations and observ. 
ances took place during the month. 
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¢ DECATUR 


Dedication ceremonies of the De. 
catur Public Library’s redecorated 
Lincoln Room were held recently, on 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
first Lincoln-Douglas debate in 
Ottawa. } ¢ JOL 

Clyde Walton, state historian, After 
spoke on the political situation in’ with tl 
Illinois just before the debates lead-| ence L 
ing up to the “House Divided") retired 
speech. Mr. Walton also brought with) depart 





him newly discovered Lincoln manv-__financ: 
scripts for viewing during the day. | period 
In addition to exhibits of the l- Mis: 


brary’s Lincoln collection, the room work 
now houses the new audio-visual aids Hospi 
center. 


; organi 
e EAST DUBUQUE *® PO) 
Mrs. J. D. Donahue has been ap- Mr: 


pointed acting librarian of the East| pointe 
Dubuque Public Library. She reports) librar 
that she is carrying on the work until; manta 
a permanent replacement is found) ‘°S!ét 
| servic 
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for Norma Steiner, head librarian 
who died several months ago. 


e ELMWOOD PARK 

Zoe Baur was appointed head li- 
brarian of Elmwood Park Public Li- 
brary in April. Miss Baur was for- 
merly public librarian at Northfield, 
Minnesota. 


e EUREKA 

Mrs. Winfred Curfman has been 
named librarian of the Eureka Public 
Library to succeed Mrs. Albert Ham- 
mond, who resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position at the Washington Public 
Library. 





— 





Mrs. Curfman has five years’ ex- 
perience as student librarian at 
Eureka College, with courses in li- 
brary science. She is a ministerial 
student at the college and does supply 
preaching for Christian churches. 


¢ JOLIET 

After thirty-nine years’ association 
with the Joliet Public Library, Flor- 
ence L. Ketcham, of Minooka, has 
retired. She has worked in various 
departments of the library, including 


-| finances, desk and reference work, and 
' periodicals. 


Miss Ketcham will continue to 
work part time at the Silver Cross 
Hospital library, which she has re- 
organized and modernized since 1950. 


_ © PORT BYRON 


Mrs. Rosa Ashdown has been ap- 


| pointed librarian of the Port Byron 
' library. She began her duties July 1, 


succeeding Mrs. Stella Dailey, who 


' Tesigned after fourteen years of 


Service. 
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e RED BUD 


JAMEs H. MONTEDONICO 
Bookmobile Librarian 
Southern Illinois Regional Library 


On one of the early visits of the 
bookmobile from the Southern Illinois 
Regional Library to Red Bud, Mrs. 
L. V. Finley, Red Bud librarian, 
called attention to the small amount 
of interest in the library displayed by 
the adult members of the community. 

Red Bud is a community of slightly 
over 1,500 population, located in Ran- 
dolph County within thirty miles of 
metropolitan St. Louis. The popula- 
tion, like that of so many of the 
smaller towns of our state, is made up 
of workers in the metropolitan area, 
farmers in the surrounding area, and 
local merchants. I believe we are 
working with a more or less typical 
small town. Only in widely isolated 
instances do we find small towns set 
off by themselves and mainly depend- 
ent on local support. Communication 
and hard roads have made our society 
close and mobile. Red Bud is, then, 
typical of many of our small towns. 

The Regional Library at Carbon- 
dale was asked for suggestions for 
creating more adult interest in the 
public library and it was decided to 
try a street exhibit, using the book- 
mobile as an attraction to show people 
the wares of a library. 

Mrs. Finley arranged to have a spot 
for the bookmobile in the downtown 
shopping area and set the time of the 
exhibit for a Friday night as the 
stores are open this night for late 
shoppers. 

The bookmobile was equipped with 
a record player and loud-speaker to 
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attract the attention of passers-by. 
The Red Bud library board also held 
“open house” at the time of the 
exhibit, serving punch and cookies at 
the library. 

The results of this type of publicity 
were most gratifying. More than one 
hundred people passed through the 
bookmobile. Some twenty-six special 
request books chosen from the book- 
mobile were checked out through the 
local library, with as many adults as 
young people selecting materials. The 
spot Mrs. Finley chose for the exhibit, 
behind a street repair barricade, was 
perfect, since everyone who came up 
to and passed the adjacent four-way 
stop couldn’t help seeing the machine. 

We hope that interest in the local 
library was increased by this pub- 
licity. If the number of people visiting 
and the interest shown at the time is a 
measure, it was. 


¢ ROCKFORD 


The Rockford Public Library lost 
the services of three of its staff mem- 
bers on August 1. Retiring at that 
time were Mae B. Andrews, children’s 
librarian; Mrs. Mildred Jeffrey, as- 
sistant in the circulation department; 
and Geraldine Doxsey, southeast 
branch librarian. Miss Andrews is a 
veteran of forty-three years’ service; 
Mrs. Jeffrey has served thirty-one 
years; and Miss Doxsey, twenty-six. 
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e SPRING VALLEY 

Mrs. Abbie McFadden, Spring Vq). 
ley librarian for the past thirty-on, 
years, died unexpectedly August 1) 
The Spring Valley library was close; 
on August 12 in memory of Mr 


McFadden. ) FLORA 
With pr 

e SPRINGFIELD i the Flo: 
the death | 


For the fifth consecutive year, 
Springfield’s Lincoln Library rank 
third highest in the United States fo, 
public library circulation in citi« 
with population figures comparable to 
Springfield’s. Hammond, Indiana 
ranks first, and Newton, Massachv- 
setts, second, according to the U. §. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Lincoln Library also leads Illinois} 
with the largest circulation of any 
public library outside Chicago, a posi- 
tion it has held for the past eleven 
years. 
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¢ WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Albert A. Hammond has been 
named librarian of Washington Pub- 
lic Library. Mrs. Hammond had been 
librarian at Eureka for the past eight) * FREE 
years and also worked in the Eureka} After 
College library. She attended State} 24 me 
Teachers College at Springfield, Mis-} of the I 


souri. $.E.R 
Mrs. Hammond succeeds the late} at 2 P 
Mrs. Marguerite Harvey. board ¢ 
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FLORA 

With profound sorrow, the trustees 
f the Flora Carnegie Library record 
the death of one of the library’s most 


‘earnest and zealous friends, Harvey F. 


Pixley. Mr. Pixley had been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors since 


, June, 1903, serving as treasurer since 


October of that year—fifty-five years. 
The Flora Carnegie Library in a pe- 


‘\culiar degree claimed his interest. and 
‘[support. He was ever ready to ad- 
‘Tvance its usefulness by material con- 
. tributions toward its building, as well 
| as by wise counsel and enthusiasm for 


its aims. Because of his far-reaching 
influence his high conception of the 
mission of the public library in en- 
lightening and safeguarding a demo- 
cratic community was felt not only in 
his city, but throughout the entire 
community. 


¢ FREEPORT 
After serving for twenty-five years 
asa member of the Board of Directors 


.| of the Freeport Public Library, Mrs. 


S. E. Raines retired and was honored 
at a party given by the staff and 
board of the library. Mrs. Raines was 
presented with a gift in appreciation 
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Trustees’ Section 


of her long and valuable service to 
the library. 


e GALESBURG 

Mrs. Carl Isaacson was re-elected 
president of the board of directors of 
the Galesburg Public Library recently 
and Mrs. Ray Honeywell and Mrs. 
James S. Strong took their places on 
the board as new members. W. K. 
Richardson was elected vice-president 
of the board and Julian Mack re- 
elected financial secretary. 


¢ MOLINE 

Moline Public Library mourns the 
ioss of J. L. Oakleaf, for twenty-eight 
years a devoted and valued member 
of the board, who died on June 1. 


e VIRDEN 

The board of directors of the Vir- 
den Public Library arranged for a 
recent display of new children’s 
books, the Traveling Exhibit, from 
the Illinois State Library. Librarians 
and trustees from several surrounding 
towns were in attendance, as well as 
many teachers with their school chil- 
dren. More than 250 visitors were 
registered. 











Contributed by MRS. A. W. ERRETT, Editor, TRUSTEES’ SECTION 











e LIBRARY-COMMUNITY 

PROJECT WORKSHOP 

An experimental workshop for chil- 
dren’s and elementary school librar- 
ians, the first of its kind toi be held in 
the United States, took place June 
23-27 at the Higgins Lake Conserva- 
tion Training School, Roscommon, 
Michigan. The subject of the work- 
shop was adult education, inasmuch 
as “librarians who work primarily 
with children have found that an in- 
creasing amount of their activity in- 
volves working with adults, too, both 
as individuals (e.g., parents, teachers, 
den mothers) and with adult groups 
which have a basic interest in chil- 
dren and children’s books and read- 
ing.” [Conference publicity. ] 

The conference was planned by 
Michigan State Library personnel in 
co-operation with the ALA Library- 
Community Project staff and a com- 
mittee of Michigan librarians. It was 
financed by a grant from the ALA 
Fund for Adult Education. There 
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Children’s Libraries 
e RED BUD* e ILLIN! 
A successful program of ston JACKS 
hours for children was presented by} The B 
the Red Bud Public Library durin) sial in T: 
the summer. Theme of the progran| in June. 
was the American Indian, and eac| Round ’ 
child received an Indian headdress} Dr, Tho: 
During one session a fine collection o| memoria 
Indian relics was on display. At th} Tanner 
final session of the summer, 113} collectio 
youngsters were present to view 

movies shown by James Montedonic} , McK} 
bookmobile librarian from the ISL LEB 
Regional Library at Carbondale. On Duris 
of the board members was also pres. t, I 
ent in Indian regalia, and picture Seas 
were taken of the group with their as a 
“Chief Rain in the Face.” Members adesdile 
of the Red Bud Home Bureau Unit the Mc 
served refreshments for each story lias 
hour. Gifts were presented to the display 
volunteer staff and helpers. | studen 
e ROCKFORD | i 
Mae Andrews, children’s librarin| ° SOU 
at the Rockford Public Library for = 
- 


was a total attendance of forty chil- 
dren’s and elementary school librar- 
ians, co-ordinators, and specialists 
from five states—Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, and Iowa—all with 
approximately the same background 
of training and experience. 


the past forty-three years, retired — 
August 1. Miss Andrews plans to re- lion d 
main in Rockford, spending her time 
on her various hobbies, including | 
gardening and furniture refinishing. 


* Contributed by Mrs. A. W. Errett, Editor, | 
Trustees’ Section. 
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College and University Libraries 


e ILLINOIS COLLEGE, 

JACKSONVILLE 

The Benjamin P. Thomas Memo- 
rial in Tanner Library was dedicated 
in June. A gift of the Civil War 
Round Table of Springfield, which 
Dr. Thomas assisted in founding, the 
memorial consists of a portion of the 
Tanner Library reading room and a 
collection of books on the Civil War. 


* MCKENDREE COLLEGE, 

LEBANON 

During the summer session just 
past, McKendree College students 
contributed money for the purchase 
of a modern display cabinet to hold 
miscellaneous rare Bibles owned by 
the McKendree College Library. The 
cabinet had been delivered and the 
display was ready for viewing when 
students arrived for the fall semester. 


*SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNI- 
VERSITY, CARBONDALE 
Southern’s new two and a half mil- 

lion dollar library has been named for 


SIU president D. W. Morris. The 
number of major buildings on the 
campus has doubled since Morris 
came to the university nearly ten 
years ago. 

Dorothy McGinniss, assistant pro- 
fessor of instructional materials, has 
resigned to become a school library 
supervisor in Towson, Maryland. 

Two new library instructors at SIU 
are Mrs. Ida Mae Finger, formerly 
with the St. Louis Public Library, 
and Eugene E. Graziano, former pub- 
lic librarian at Emporia, Kansas. 


e UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Professor William V. Jackson, li- 
brarian of the University of Illinois 
undergraduate library, has been 
awarded a Fulbright exchange grant 
to lecture in library science in the 
University of Cordoba, Argentina. 

The grant is one of four hundred 
awarded by the state department for 
lecturing and research abroad. Funds 
used are foreign currencies or credits 
owed to or owned by the United 
States treasury. 


School Libraries 


* NEW SCHOOL LIBRARY 
DIRECTOR 
Myrtle N. Dunlap, a native of 
Cornland, has been appointed Direc- 


tor of Library Services for the office 
of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Miss Dunlap _ succeeds 
Mildred L. Nickel, now on leave to 
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fill an overseas post with the U. S. 
armed services. 


Miss Dunlap received her early 
education in Shelby and Coles coun- 
ties. She attended Eastern [Illinois 
University and received a bachelor 
of science degree in education and a 
master’s degree in library science from 
the University of Illinois. 


¢ CLINTON 


The Clinton Community High 
School and the Clinton Junior High 
School libraries were hosts in the 
spring to the fourth annual Central 
Illinois Student Library Assistants’ 
Conference. The Central Illinois area 
is comprised of 108 schools from 
Macon, Mason, DeWitt, McLean, 
Peoria, Woodford, Livingston, Chris- 
tian, Tazewell, and Logan counties. 

A panel discussion of “The Library 
and You” was presented by the fol- 
lowing persons: Eunice Speer, assist- 
ant professor and assistant librarian 
at Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal; Lillian Kent, public librarian 
at Clinton; Ardath Masters, librarian 
of Pekin High School; and Lynda 
Jackson, student librarian, Clinton. 
Nancy Donaldson, of Clinton Com- 
munity High School, was moderator. 


The afternoon speaker was Mrs. 
Harold Sinclair, Bloomington, who 
talked on the subject, “I Married a 
Writer.” 


President of the Central Illinois 
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Student Librarians is Carol Arn. 
strong, of Clinton. 
¢ DeKALB . BANE 
An educational film library open to WINS 
all school districts in DeKalb County Maric 
has been prepared for use beginning} _ 
with the current school year. It js First Né 
stocked with more than two hundred | “" = 
films for grades kindergarten through ao 
high school, with a wide variety | ‘? 5 
subject areas represented. the _ 
The film library is financed by} “* “ 
charging the school districts a set fee sone ; 
per pupil per year, with Northem poe 
Illinois University, also a part of the 
program, providing housing and care. “we 
In addition to the two hundred new} « CRE 
films, some six hundred films in the FIN. 
NIU library are available to the John 
county schools without charge. one of 
¢ LOCKPORT 
Lockport Township High School li- | 
brary has been selected for inclusion | 
in a study being conducted by te | 
Standards Committee of the Ameri) * CA’ 
can Association of School Librarian.) The 
This group has been working for | Inc., h 
two years on the revision of national | to ené 
standards for school libraries. The under 


committee, consisting of representa.| Amer 


tives of seventeen professional organi- | with 
zations, is now to the point where| publi: 
accurate information is needed con- | strati 
cerning school libraries that have very _!ogin 
good facilities and programs of | “cata 
service. out ¢ 
demc 

offers 

ings 

libra 

=< 


plair 
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Special Libraries 


¢ BANK LIBRARIAN 

WINS AWARD 

Marion E. Wells, librarian of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, has 
won the Special Libraries Association 
Professional Award, the association’s 
top honor. Miss Wells was chosen for 
the award from among 5,200 librar- 
ians throughout the United States and 
Canada. An active member of the 
association, she has served as presi- 
dent of the Illinois chapter and sec- 
ond vice-president of the association. 


¢e CRERAR LIBRARY IN 
FINANCIAL STRAITS 
John Crerar Library in Chicago, 
one of the world’s greatest scientific 


and technical storehouses, was closed 
to the general public during the 
month of August because of a fund 
shortage. 

Income has not been able to keep 
pace with rising costs of operation, 
Herman H. Henkle, librarian, re- 
ported. The cost of salaries, mainte- 
nance, and book acquisition, he 
pointed out, is rising faster than new 
donors or members can be found. 

The library was built in 1894 with 
a two and a half million dollar be- 
quest left by businessman John 
Crerar. Thousands of students, busi- 
ness and professional men use its one 
million books and pamphlets every 
week. 


American Library Association 


¢ CATALOGING IN SOURCE 


The Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., has announced a grant of $55,000 
to enable the Library of Congress to 
undertake, with the support of the 
American Library Association and 
with the co-operation of the book 
publishing industry, a pilot demon- 
stration of the prepublication cata- 
loging of books (under the name of 
“cataloging in source”) to be carried 
out over the next year. Should the 
demonstration be successful, the plan 
offers the promise of substantial sav- 
ings in cataloging costs to individual 
libraries, as well as other advantages. 

“Cataloging in source,” it was ex- 
plained, consists of printing in the 


books themselves the information 
needed by librarians—and others— 
to catalog the books. This requires 
that the books be cataloged before 
they are published rather than sub- 
sequently, as is done now. 

If “cataloging in source” proves 
feasible, and can be extended to the 
majority of books acquired by li- 
braries, it is anticipated that it may 
save large sums of money and ex- 
penditure of effort in cataloging by 
individual libraries. It is also antici- 
pated that it may measurably expe- 
dite the processes by which books are 
made available for use after their 
receipt in libraries. 
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Materials Offered 


Washington Public Library wishes to dispose of a used charging desk 
For information write or contact Mrs. Albert Hammond, Librarian, Washing. 
ton Public Library, Washington, Illinois. 


Illinois Libraries : 


1957 INDEX AVAILABLE 





The index to I/linois Libraries, Volume 39, 1957, is available free “al 
request. Write Miss Dorothy Bailey, Illinois Documents Unit, Illinois State | 
Library, Springfield, Illinois. 


MAY ISSUES OF ILLINOIS LIBRARIES NEEDED 





Additional copies of the March (“Recruitment”), May (“Institutional 
Libraries”), and September (“Audio-Visual”), 1958, issues of I/linois Libraries | 
are needed to fill current requests. If you do not need your copies, they will i 
be welcomed by the Illinois State Library to replenish its depleted stock | 
Send to Miss Dorothy Bailey, Illinois Documents Unit, Illinois State Library, by 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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